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The  small  cloud  of  threat  to  the  stability  and  balance  in  the  office 
building  market  calls  for  a  re-examination  by  management  of  its  selling 
policies,  practices  and  efforts.  Selling  techniques  may  have  to  be  re¬ 
vised  or  polished,  and  greater  efforts  may  be  called  for. 

HOW  TO  RENT  OFFICE  SPACE 
IN  TODAY’S  MARKET 

bjy  Donald  T.  Sheridan,  CPM 


A  HEALTHY  CONDITION  prevails  in  the  office 
building  rental  market  in  most  major  cities. 
Generally  speaking,  cities  are  not  over¬ 
supplied  with  office  buildings,  and  occu¬ 
pancy  is  sufficiently  high  to  provide  satis¬ 
factory  earnings.  In  Chicago,  for  example, 
occupancy  is  about  961/^  per  cent  of  existing 
space,  and  in  most  other  large  cities  the 
vacancy  is  not  more  than  5  per  cent. 

There  has  been  a  noticeable  trend  in 
Chicago  during  recent  months  for  large 
companies  to  go  ahead  with  the  re-designing 
and  improvement  of  their  office  space,  and 
with  plans  for  expansion.  However,  some 
weak  spots  have  begun  to  appear  among 
other  cities,  and  new  construction  is  be¬ 
coming  a  matter  of  concern  to  ownership 
and  management  of  existing  properties.  The 
distress  that  followed  the  overbuilding  of 
office  structures  in  the  late  1920’s  is  not  for¬ 
gotten. 

Good  management  has  never  relaxed  its 
selling  activities  during  the  period  of  high 
occupancy,  although  the  sales  objective  has 
been  different  than  during  a  period  of  over¬ 
supply  of  space.  In  Chicago,  as  in  most  other 
cities,  the  selling  emphasis  the  past  few  years 
has  been  on  increasing  revenue,  and  is  in- 

Donald  Sheridan  is  executive  vice  president  of 
L.  J.  Sheridan  &  Co.  in  Chicago. 


dicative  of  the  fact  that  the  selling  effort 
must  continue  at  all  times,  whether  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  new  tenants  to  move 
into  a  building,  to  induce  existing  tenants 
to  remain,  or  to  obtain  increased  income 
from  existing  tenants  in  order  to  offset  rising 
taxes  and  operating  costs. 

In  cities  where  newly  constructed  build¬ 
ings  are  competing  with  existing  buildings 
for  tenants,  selling  for  either  can  be  made 
much  more  effective  if  certain  important 
differences  between  them  are  recognized. 

Buildings  constructed  in  the  1920’s  and 
earlier  were  generally  of  two  types.  One  was 
the  square  building  with  a  central  light 
court  (Exhibit  No.  1)  and  the  other  was 
the  tower-type  building.  These  two  designs 
were  necessary  so  that  all  office  and  work 
space  would  be  ventilated  by  outside  win¬ 
dows  and  so  that  lighting  would  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  daylight.  Some  mart  or  loft-type 
buildings  were  built  during  this  era  with 
artificial  ventilation,  but  in  general  a  first- 
class  office  building  had  to  have  an  abun¬ 
dance  of  area  adjacent  to  windows  and  with 
a  good  view  if  possible. 

Today,  air  conditioning  and  lighting  has 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  buildings 
can  cover  an  entire  block  or  more  and  still 
be  used  to  their  fullest.  Buildings  have  been 
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EXHIBIT  No.  1 


Typical  plan  of  the  1920's  was  more 
suitable  for  needs  of  small  tenants. 
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designed  without  windows  but,  in  some 
cases,  the  psychological  effect  on  office 
workers  was  not  good.  One  large  firm  had 
windows  installed  in  a  comparatively  new, 
windowless  structure. 

The  majority  of  today’s  new  buildings 
have  been  constructed  with  the  large  tenant 
in  mind.  Deep,  well-lighted  space,  with 
modern  air  conditioning,  makes  for  an  effi¬ 
cient  operation  for  any  firm  requiring  a 
large  number  of  clerical  employees  (Exhibit 
No.  2).  Long  rows  of  desks  facilitate  smooth 
work  flow  and  supervision,  and  eliminate 
the  duplication  sometimes  caused  when  a 
firm  is  split  up  into  two  or  three  floors  or 
its  activities  divided  between  two  or  more 
buildings. 

Existing  buildings  with  their  smaller  floor 
areas  and  shallower  depths  have  an  advan¬ 
tage  when  it  comes  to  serving  the  small 
tenant.  In  many  instances  it  is  difficult  in 
new  buildings  to  provide  satisfactory  areas 
of  500  to  1,000  square  feet  without  ending 
up  with  some  space  completely  isolated  from 
windows. 

Older  buildings  have  another  significant 
advantage  in  that  they  do  not  require  rental 
rates  as  high  as  those  which  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  new  buildings  erected  at  present- 
day  construction  costs. 

Selling  that  is  directed  at  prospects  who 
can  best  be  accommodated  by  the  building, 
whether  it  is  brand  new  or  many  years  old, 
will  surely  be  more  effective  than  an  indis- 
criminating  approach. 

The  first  obligation  of  management  is  to 
consider  with  utmost  care  the  advisability 
of  constructing  a  proposed  new  building. 
Management  must  take  the  preliminary 
concept  of  the  structure  and  determine  as 
accurately  as  possible  construction  costs, 
operating  costs,  and  the  rental  rates  which 
can  probably  be  obtained.  Management 
should  also  counsel  with  ownership  and 


architects  in  the  development  of  the  build¬ 
ing’s  plans  to  assure  the  best  possible  operat¬ 
ing,  renting  and  earning  results. 

No  one  is  better  qualified  to  provide 
sound  advice  to  ownership  on  the  rentability 
of  the  structure  than  the  experienced  man¬ 
agement  agent.  Such  management  is  fully 
informed  about  rental  markets  in  the  area 
in  which  the  new  building  is  to  be  located, 
operating  costs,  real  estate  taxes,  and  all  the 
factors  that  contribute  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise. 

Basically,  of  course,  management  must 
first  fully  determine  the  probable  operating 
expenses  of  the  property.  This  involves  de¬ 
tailed  analysis  of  the  type  of  building  and 
the  type  of  tenant  that  will  occupy  it,  as 
well  as  projecting  an  operating  organization, 
a  schedule  of  operating  expenses,  and  de¬ 
termining  operating  profits  available  for 
capital  charges  and  investment  amortization 
and  return.  After  determining  all  operating 
costs,  fixed  charges,  and  corporate  charges, 
m.tnagement  is  thus  equipped  to  estimate 
the  square  foot  rental  rates  required  to  as¬ 
sure  a  profitable  operation,  after  a  reason¬ 
able  allowance  for  vacancies. 

The  total  charges,  including  return  on 
the  investment,  may  be  broken  down  into 
a  dollar  cost  per  square  foot  which  will  be 
the  basis  on  which  the  space  is  priced.  The 
cost  per  square  foot,  of  course,  can  be  applied 
all  through  the  building  and  the  entire  struc¬ 
ture  rented  at  a  single  rate,  or  with  arbitrary 
variations  for  height  and  street  or  alley  or 
court  frontage. 

This  method  of  pricing,  however,  was 
generally  abandoned  many  years  ago  in  favor 
of  a  pricing  schedule  which  gave  scientific 
consideration,  based  upon  experience,  to  the 
differences  in  desirability  of  space  in  various 
parts  of  the  building.  The  Sheridan-Karkow 
Formula  now  in  general  use  in  the  industry 
was  the  first  and  still  is  the  foremost  method 


EXHIBIT  No.  2 


Typical  tower  floor  plan  in 
Prudential's  Mid-America 
home  office  building, 
now  being  completed  in  Chicago 
Deep,  well-lighted  space, 
air  conditioned. 
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of  pricing  space  on  a  basis  of  relative  desir-  dirt,  the  lower  floor  factor  in  new  buildings 
ability  and  efficiency.  This  formula  applies  does  not  play  such  an  important  role  in 

percentage  factors  to  each  square  foot  of  pricing  today.  Price  variations  in  tall  new 

office  area  and  permits  a  weighted  adjust-  buildings  now  are  based  upon  esthetic  fac- 
ment  based  on  height  above  the  street,  front-  tors  and  the  view  provided  from  the  space, 

age,  depth,  and  many  other  factors.  and  it  still  is  true  that  the  upper  floors  of 

With  the  introduction  of  air  conditioning  a  building  will  command  a  higher  price  than 
and  sealed  windows,  eliminating  noise  and  the  lower  ones. 


Renting  Campaign  for  a  New  Building 


As  rental  agent  for  the  Prudential  Mid- 
America  home  office  building  now  under 
construction  in  Chicago,  L.  J.  Sheridan  & 
Co.  is  conducting  the  type  of  imaginative, 
comprehensive,  aggressive  renting  campaign 
required  for  a  new  building.  The  Prudential 
Insurance  Company  of  America  will  occupy 
about  one-third  of  the  building’s  1,000,000 
square  feet,  leaving  about  650,000  square 
feet  to  be  leased  to  outside  tenants. 

In  New  York  City  entire  structures  have 
been  rented  by  one  or  a  very  few  large  ten¬ 
ants  before  or  during  construction.  Chicago, 
however,  is  more  like  the  rest  of  the  country 
in  that  tenants  using  100,000  square  feet  or 
more  are  not  in  abundance. 

Throughout  the  renting  campaign  for  a 
large  new  building,  management  must  work 
closely  with  ownership  and  keep  it  informed 
at  all  times  of  progress  and  activities  in 
leasing.  Otherwise  ownership  may  not  be 
familiar  with  the  many  problems  that  come 
up  and  must  be  solved. 

During  the  entire  campaign  for  a  new 
building  it  is  also  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  building  must  pay  for  itself,  and 
the  rate  structure  established  to  accomplish 
this  result  must  be  closely  followed. 

At  the  very  outset  of  a  building  program 
it  is  necessary  to  begin  assembling  the  rental 
staff.  The  original  staff  will  be  the  nucleus 


for  an  expanded  organization  as  the  building 
progresses  in  construction.  Of  primary  im¬ 
portance  is  the  centering  of  responsibility  in 
one  man.  In  a  small  building  and  a  small 
city,  this  man  may  be  the  agent  himself, 
while  in  a  large  operation  it  will  be  necessary 
to  allocate  the  responsibility  to  an  expe¬ 
rienced,  competent  officer  of  the  agency 
organization.  There  will  be  more  than 
enough  work,  even  in  the  pre-construction 
stage,  for  the  men  initially  assigned  the  rent¬ 
ing  task. 

PREPARING  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN 

The  ground  work  for  a  renting  campaign 
may  take  considerable  time  and  the  actual 
selling  of  space  may  be  slow  for  the  first 
several  months.  However,  all  selling  effort 
at  an  early  stage  can  have  great  public  rela¬ 
tions  value  that  will  serve  to  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  as  the  structure  nears  completion. 
Renting  activities  will  accelerate  as  the  pub¬ 
lic  sees  the  building  take  shape  and  the 
opening  date  approaches.  Emphasis  must 
constantly  be  on  the  building’s  unique  ad¬ 
vantages,  whether  they  be  location,  size, 
parking  facilities,  or  any  of  the  many  fea¬ 
tures  that  a  new  building  might  offer  to 
offset  the  resistance  to  the  higher  square 
foot  rental  rate. 

The  preparation  of  sales  material  and  a 
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sales  program  should  get  under  way  even 
before  drawings  for  the  superstructure  are 
completed.  This  will  include  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  advertisements  for  local  and  national 
use,  with  tentative  schedules  for  insertion 
of  ads;  brochures  explaining  the  advantages 
of  the  building;  and  promotional  measures 
aimed  at  taking  full  advantage  of  the  news¬ 
paper  publicity  given  a  new  building  project 
when  it  is  announced.  A  format  for  future 
submissions  of  the  building  to  prospects 
should  be  worked  out  to  insure  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  necessary  material  or  literature 
when  the  actual  sales  campaign  begins.  An 
advertising  agency,  of  course,  can  provide 
invaluable  assistance  in  determining  public 
relations  and  advertising  policies  and  in 
carrying  the  responsibility  for  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  all  brochures  and  direct-by-mail 
material  as  well  as  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertisements. 

On  completion  of  the  working  drawings 
and  at  the  commencement  of  construction, 
if  the  program  outlined  is  follow'ed,  bro¬ 
chures,  initial  newspaper  advertisements 
(Exhibit  No.  3),  and  direct  selling  literature 
will  probably  be  ready. 

Direct  mail  advertising  probably  will  con¬ 
sist  of  several  separate  mailings.  The  first 
might  be  a  reproduction  of  newspaper 
stories  or  announcements  concerning  the 
building.  The  next  mailing  probably  will 
be  a  brochure  describing  the  building  in 
some  detail.  It  may  be  followed  by  a  copy 
of  a  particularly  good  newspaper  advertise¬ 
ment  or  an  announcement  of  the  first  major 
leases.  Because  of  the  expense  of  a  direct 
mail  campaign,  it  is  necessary  to  select  the 
mailing  list  with  care.  While  mailing  lists 
can  be  purchased,  we  believe  they  should 
be  developed  by  the  management  staff  and 
aimed  at  the  individuals  who  will  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  information  received. 
In  the  preparation  of  these  lists  the  fields 


of  business  to  be  covered  are  the  first  con¬ 
sideration.  After  these  are  determined,  the 
selection  of  firms  and  the  individuals  in 
those  firms,  is  the  next  step.  The  names  can 
be  obtained  from  directories  that  list  officers 
of  corporations.  Wherever  possible,  mail 
should  be  addressed  to  individuals  rather 
than  to  the  company.  In  addition  to  corpo¬ 
rate  officers,  civic  and  governmental  leaders 
should  be  kept  informed. 

Brochures  generally  are  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  prospective  tenant  with  a  summary 
presentation  of  the  advantages  of  the  build¬ 
ing  as  to  location,  facilities  and  convenience. 
A  basic  floor  plan  is  usually  included  along 
wdth  an  artist’s  sketch  of  the  new  building. 
Brochures  can  vary  in  cost  from  a  few  cents 
to  as  much  as  a  couple  of  dollars  apiece, 
depending  upon  size  and  scope,  use  of  color, 
and  the  number  of  brochures  printed. 

The  preparation  of  a  prospect  list  for 
personal  sales  calls  will,  of  course,  follow 
the  same  general  lines  as  the  preparation 
of  the  mailing  list,  except  that  space  sales¬ 
men  will  probably  confine  their  activities 
to  the  city  in  which  the  building  is  located, 
whereas  the  mailing  list  may  have  included 
companies  in  many  other  cities.  An  indica¬ 
tion  of  interest  from  an  important  company 
in  another  city  will  justify  a  special  trip  by 
a  representative  of  management. 

Normally  a  management  firm  will  have 
records  or  at  least  considerable  information 
on  tenants  that  already  occupy  large  areas 
and  would  be  logical  prospects  for  the  new 
building.  These  will  be  the  first  prospects 
to  receive  calls.  In  most  cities  a  selective 
method  of  making  calls  is  to  be  preferred 
over  a  door-to-door  campaign  that  would 
inevitably  waste  much  time. 

TECHNIQUE  OF  SELLING 

After  a  basic  list  of  prospects  is  developed, 
the  actual  sales  campaign  will  begin.  The 


Advertisements  will  generally  be  institutional  during 
the  early  stages  of  construction.  On  completion 
of  the  building,  this  type  of  ad  can  be  helpful  in  renting 
the  last  few  available  pieces  of  space. 


EXHIBIT  No.  3 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL  BUILDING 

NEW  TENANT  PROSPECT  REPORT 

NO. 

NAME 

RlJfilNFfSfi  nm  PROFEfiRiON 

PARTNERS 

nPPir  ERR— PRES 

VIOE.PRES 

TREA? 

SEr^Y 

Annsrss 

ni  nrs 

TEL 

LEASE 

EXPIRATION  /  /1 9 _ A 

REA _ .SO.  FT.  ANNUAL  RENTAL  S 

RATE  S 

REQUIREMENTS 

EXHIBIT  No.  4 

This  form  is  helpful  in  maintaining  records. 


prospects  selected  for  the  first  list  should 
already  have  received  mailings  of  literature 
and  therefore  should  be  prepared  and  in¬ 
terested  in  hearing  more  detail  about  the 
proposed  building.  The  importance  of 
reaching  the  proper  person  in  a  prospect 
firm  cannot  be  overemphasized.  By  use  of 
corporate  reference  books,  personal  knowl¬ 
edge,  inquiries  at  banks  and  other  means, 
the  name  of  the  individual  most  likely  to 
determine  policy  on  a  rental  matter  can  be 
obtained.  He  will  usually  be  an  officer  of 
the  firm.  An  appointment  should  be  set  up 
with  him  for  the  presentation.  In  most  in¬ 
stances  it  is  possible  to  find  out  something 
about  the  individual  before  you  sit  down 
with  him.  This  may  be  done  through  mutual 
.acquaintances,  by  checking  “Who’s  Who,” 
by  looking  up  his  home  address  in  the  tele¬ 
phone  book,  and  by  other  means.  Pictures 
or  desk  ornaments  in  a  man’s  office  will  often 
provide  a  clew  as  to  interests  he  may  have 


outside  of  business.  All  of  this  information 
helps  to  provide  a  background  which  may, 
in  some  instances,  make  negotiations  pleas¬ 
ant  as  well  as  effective. 

During  the  Prudential  Building  renting 
program  this  procedure  has  been  used  ex¬ 
tensively.  In  one  instance  it  was  known  that 
the  individual  to  be  called  upon  had  served 
in  the  Army  Quartermaster  Corps  in  the 
first  World  War.  It  was  decided  that  an 
executive  of  L.  J.  Sheridan  &  Co.  who  had 
been  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  should 
make  the  call.  The  ease  with  which  the 
negotiations  progressed  after  this  informa¬ 
tion  was  made  known  contributed  to  their 
successful  conclusion. 

After  each  call  the  salesman  should  fill 
in  a  card  providing  as  much  information  as 
possible.  Exhibit  No.  4  shows  a  Tenant 
Prospect  Form  which  has  proved  helpful 
in  maintaining  records.  Of  course,  these 
records  must  be  kept  up  to  date  and  follow- 
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ups  must  be  made  at  dates  indicated.  All 
pertinent  information  should  be  covered  on 
the  form  and  particularly  the  amount  of 
area,  the  lease  expiration,  the  individual  to 
contact,  and,  on  the  back  of  the  form,  com¬ 
ments  relative  to  the  general  discussion. 
During  a  campaign  for  a  new  building  these 
reports  will  provide  a  case  history  of  nego¬ 
tiations  because,  unlike  an  existing  building 
solicitation,  the  calls  will  be  spread  over  a 
long  period  of  time. 

When  an  individual  shows  interest  or  a 
desire  for  further  information  on  the  first 
call,  it  is  necessary  to  continue  the  contact 
until  it  is  possible  to  make  a  firm  submission 
of  space  and  a  lease.  A  well-thought-out  pro¬ 
posal  submitted  in  writing  is  of  great  impor¬ 
tance.  It  should  present  to  the  prosect  the 
advantages  the  new  building  holds  for  his 
particular  firm.  No  tenant  is  interested  in 
the  advantages  of  a  building  for  general  busi¬ 
ness  if  it  is  not  suitable  for  his  business. 

During  the  course  of  discussions  that  fol¬ 
low  the  initial  call,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind 
that  in  a  building  under  construction  the 
layout,  along  with  literature  and  sales  talk, 
is  all  that  can  be  used  to  sell  the  building. 
There  is  no  opportunity  to  see  the  space  or 
the  view.  However,  an  interesting  innova¬ 
tion  in  the  Prudential  sales  material  was  a 
view  from  the  30th  floor  of  the  building  be¬ 
fore  the  steel  had  even  started  to  rise  above 
ground.  This  was  accomplished  by  photo¬ 
graphing  the  surrounding  area  from  a  heli¬ 
copter  hovering  at  a  height  and  location 
which  eventually  was  to  be  the  30th  floor. 
The  interest  of  prospects  in  these  novel 
photographs  was  considerable. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  work  out  several 
space  layouts  for  a  prospect  and  these  should 
be  aimed  at  increasing  efficiency  over  the 
present  use  of  space  and,  if  possible,  re¬ 
ducing  the  amount  of  area  presently  re¬ 
quired  to  house  the  prospect’s  operations. 


It  is  essential  to  have  the  full-time  services 
of  a  competent  space  layout  architect  or 
architectural  draftsman  for  this  work. 

After  submission  of  space  layouts  and 
attractively  illustrated  individual  presenta¬ 
tions,  detailed  negotiations  will  begin.  An 
important  concern  of  all  tenants  is,  of  course, 
the  cost  of  the  space,  including  moving  ex¬ 
penses  and  construction  costs  as  well  as  rent. 

Basic  rental  schedules  must  be  strictly 
followed,  but  one  variation  is  often  p>er- 
mitted  in  renting  a  new  building,  which 
does  not  disturb  the  rate  structure  or  invest¬ 
ment  return  computations.  A  tenant  who 
leases  a  full  floor  may  be  allowed  the  use  of 
corridor  area  as  office  space  at  no  additional 
charge. 

% 

CONSTRUCTION  VARIATION 

Most  new  buildings  today  are  being  con¬ 
structed  with  acoustical  ceilings,  fluorescent 
lighting,  and  tile  floor  covering,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  air  conditioning  is  built 
in  as  a  part  of  the  building.  However,  ten¬ 
ants  will  find  it  necessary  to  construct  private 
oflices  and  divide  areas  for  different  opera¬ 
tions.  This  construction,  as  well  as  wood 
paneling  and  special  floor  or  wall  treatment, 
can  become  quite  expensive.  Most  new 
building  programs  make  some  allowance  for 
additional  construction  by  use  of  a  formula 
related  to  the  lease.  There  are  many  varia¬ 
tions  of  this  formula  but  allowances  by  large 
new  buildings  generally  amount  to  about 
2 1/^  to  5  per  cent  of  the  term  rental  whether 
based  upon  a  percentage  of  gross  rent  for 
the  term  of  the  lease  or  upon  an  allowance 
per  foot  per  year.  Such  allowances  are  usu¬ 
ally  applicable  to  typical  construction  work, 
exclusive  of  special  interior  treatments. 

LEASE  FORMS  AND  TERMS 

Lease  forms  must,  of  course,  be  prepared 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  renting  activ- 
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ities  and  in  most  instances  special  leases  will 
be  drawn  for  each  building.  There  is  a  tend¬ 
ency  today  to  boil  down  leases  to  under¬ 
standable  language  and  to  eliminate  in¬ 
volved  legal  phraseology.  There  are  many 
forms  in  which  a  lease  may  be  printed,  but 
the  trend  is  to  make  them  more  attractive 
in  appearance,  bound  in  covers  convenient 
for  filing,  and  to  use  them  as  another  selling 
tool  that  enhances  the  prestige  of  the  build¬ 
ing. 

Management  should  be  given  some  leeway 
in  the  writing  of  leases  so  that  specific  clauses 
objectionable  to  tenants  may  be  eliminated 
or  modified,  if  in  the  judgment  of  manage¬ 
ment  it  is  advisable  to  do  so. 

The  term  of  lease  is  of  major  importance. 
New  buildings  endeavor  to  obtiffn  and,  in 
with  terms  of  five  to  ten  years  or  longer, 
general,  are  successful  in  obtaining  leases 
It  is  essential  also  that  properties  be  pro¬ 
tected  by  leases  that  provide  stability  of  net 
operating  income  over  an  extended  period 
of  years,  and  one  of  the  most  practical  means 
of  accomplishing  this  is  a  rental  adjustment 
clause.  This  clause,  commonly  known  as  an 
escalator  clause,  provides  for  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  rental  rates  by  direct-correlation 
with  the  increase  of  opierating  costs.  As  a 
sidelight  on  renting  technique,  the  change 
of  designation  of  this  clause  to  “rental  ad¬ 
justment”  rather  than  “escalator”  has  been 
a  considerable  aid  in  winning  tenant  accept¬ 
ance  for  it.  Referred  to  as  “escalator  clause,” 
the  tenant  thought  only  of  its  operation  in 
the  event  of  higher  costs,  although  detailed 
explanations  assured  him  differently.  A  des¬ 
ignation  of  “rental  adjustment”  brings  to 
his  attention  immediately  the  possibility  of 
decreasing  costs  and  lessens  his  resistance 
substantially.  Such  clauses  are  not  difficult 
to  write  but  should  be  approved  by  an  attor¬ 
ney  and  specifically  adapted  to  each  build¬ 
ing.  Following  is  an  example  of  one: 


RENTAL  ADJUSTMENT  CLAUSE 

I'his  rider  is  executed  simultaneously  with,  and  shall 

he  attached  to  and  form  a  part  of  the  lease  dated _ 

_ made  by  and  between  _ _ , 

as  Lessor,  and _ .  as 

Lessee. 

1.  (.A)  Lessee  shall  pay  rent  to  lessor  at  the  office  of 

the  Building,  at  the  annual  rate  of _ 

_  (herein  called  BASE 

RENTAL)  for  the  period  extending  from _ 

-  195 -  to  - 

195 _ ,  in  installments  as  follows: 

(B)  For  the  remainder  of  the  term  of  this  lease,  the 
annual  rental  for  each  lease  year  shall  be  com¬ 
puted  as  follows: 

(a)  LEASE  YEAR  shall  mean  a  12-month  period 
ending  on  April  30: 

(b)  RENTABLE  AREA  in  the  building  means 
all  of  the  office  and  store  areas  in  the  build¬ 
ing. 

(c)  The  OCCUPANCY  FACTOR  is  (  ). 

which  is  the  ratio  of  the  space  herein  leased 
to  the  total  rentable  area  in  the  Building; 

(d)  BASIC  COSTS  shall  be  the  following  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Lessor  in  operating  and  main¬ 
taining  the  building:  payroll  costs,  fuel,  and 
real  estate  taxes.  The  ORIGINAL  BASIC 
COSTS  of  the  property  will  be  determined 
at  the  end  of  the  first  full  calendar  year  of 
operation  of  the  property. 

(e)  On  or  before  March  1  in  each  year  com¬ 
mencing  in  195 _ ,  Lessor  shall  notify 

Lessee  in  writing  of  the  total  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  from  the  ORIGINAL  BASIC  COSTS, 
in  BASIC  COSTS  for  the  calendar  year 
immediately  preceding  as  disclosed  by  a  cer¬ 
tified  statement  for  such  calendar  year  pre¬ 
pared  by  a  reputable  firm  of  public  account¬ 
ants. 

(f)  Rental  for  each  lease  year  after  May  i,  195 _ , 

shall  be  computed  by  adding  to  or  subtract¬ 
ing  from  the  BASE  RENTAL  the  sum  ob¬ 
tained  by  multiplying  by  the  OCCUPANCY 
FACTOR  in  the  increase  or  decrease,  as  the 
case  may  be,  in  BASIC  COSTS  for  the  cal¬ 
endar  year  immediately  preceding.  Such 
rental  shall  be  payable  in  12  equal  install¬ 
ments  on  the  first  day  of  each  month  in  the 
lease  year. 

It  is  apparent  that  if  a  proper  basic  rental 
rate  is  applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  lease 
and  the  rate  fluctuates  according  to  operat¬ 
ing  costs  only,  the  building  is  given  that 
degree  of  protection  required  to  assure 
rentals  which  will  cover  fixed  and  corporate 
charges  including  return  on  the  investment. 
By  use  of  the  rental  adjustment  clause,  ex- 
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building  to  bring  a  tenant  who  is  increasing 
his  rental  outlay  substantially  to  obtain  the 
prestige  and  better  service  afforded  by  the 
building. 

Indiscriminate  price-cutting  and  assump¬ 
tion  of  alteration  costs  is  not  consistent  with 
sound  management  policy.  A  few  buildings 
offering  space  to  tenants  at  far  below  market 
value  and  below  the  rental  rate  the  area 
should  produce  to  protect  the  investment, 
can  adversely  affect  the  rental  market  of  an 
entire  city. 

There  is  no  substitute  for  the  personal 
call.  The  telephone  may  be  a  great  conven¬ 
ience  and  may  permit  many  more  calls  in 
a  day,  but  it  does  not  lend  itself  to  a  good 
selling  job.  A  salesman  should  make  per¬ 
sonal  “calls”  and  should  be  equipped  to 
make  an  intelligent,  well-presented  sales 
talk.  He  should  know  all  details  about  the 
space  he  is  trying  to  sell,  and  should  be 
equipped  with  selling  aids  such  as  floor 
plans,  pictures  and  literature.  The  salesman 
should  be  trained  to  make  his  presentation 
and  to  know  what  advantages  and  facilities 
to  stress  during  an  interview.  He  should 
also  know  when  to  terminate  an  interview. 
Too  many  salesmen  unsell  themselves  by 
drawing  out  a  discussion  unnecessarily.  It 
is  not  at  all  unusual  for  a  good  salesman  to 
have  a  prospect  remember  him  for  a  long 
period  of  time  and  contact  him  when  he 
is  in  the  market  for  space. 

SHOWING  THE  SPACE 

After  finding  a  prospect  the  greatest  diffi¬ 
culty  a  salesman  for  an  existing  building 
will  have  is  getting  him  to  look  at  space. 
Much  patience  will  be  needed,  but  tactful, 
constant  follow-ups  will  pay  off. 

In  the  building  itself  vacant  space  should 
be  clean  and  well  lighted  to  make  the  best 
impression  possible.  Management  must  at 
times  spend  money  on  a  vacant  space  in 


order  to  attract  tenants.  Only  too  often  a 
prospect  will  turn  down  a  particular  suite 
of  offices  because  the  lighting  is  poor,  the 
floor  covering  is  bad,  or  dirty  walls  create 
an  unfavorable  first  impression.  If  a  build¬ 
ing  has  a  large  amount  of  vacant  area,  it 
can  well  be  to  ownership’s  advantage  to  fix 
up  one  suite  of  offices  at  a  time  with  good 
floor  covering,  good  lighting  fixtures,  and 
attractively  decorated  walls.  By  the  expend¬ 
iture  of  a  nominal  amount  of  money,  it  is 
often  jjossible  to  rent  space  that  has  been 
vacant  for  an  extended  period. 

When  showing  a  prospect  through  a 
building,  the  manager  or  salesman  may  find 
it  helpful  to  visit  one  or  two  attractively 
furnished  and  decorated  offices  where  he 
knows  the  tenants  will  provide  a  warm  re¬ 
ception.  He  then  may  proceed  to  the  vacant 
area,  which  by  this  time  should  have  all 
lights  turned  on  so  that  the  prospect  is  given 
a  favorable  first  impression. 

Aside  from  personal  calls,  there  are  other 
methods  of  obtaining  prospects.  The  most 
widely  used  method  for  drawing  inquiries 
to  the  agent  is,  of  course,  advertising.  Prom¬ 
inent  listings  or  displays  in  classified  direc¬ 
tories  and  newspaper  ads  are  almost  univer¬ 
sally  used.  Signs  in  windows  and  on  entrance 
doors  of  properties  serve  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  agent’s  name  and  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  many  inquiries.  Participation  by 
management  in  civic  activities  can  lead  to 
inquiries  about  space  problems. 

ALTERATION  COSTS 

In  many  buildings  and  cities  today  the 
tenant  still  pays  for  all  alteration  costs.  How¬ 
ever,  in  cities  where  market  conditions  are 
not  healthy,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  for 
the  building  to  absorb  a  part  of  the  altera¬ 
tion  costs  and,  of  course,  this  is  generally 
reflected  in  the  rental  quoted.  In  each  nego¬ 
tiation  where  the  building  must  absorb  some 
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of  the  alteration  costs  there  comes  a  point 
at  which  it  is  unprofitable  to  assume  further 
expenses.  This  point  may  vary  with  each 
deal  or  with  each  building.  If  a  building 
is  anxious  to  attract  a  certain  type  of  tenancy 
and  has  an  opportunity  to  obtain  a  leader 
in  this  field,  the  portion  of  costs  borne  by 
the  building  may  well  be  higher  than  for 
another  tenant.  There  is  no  rule  of  thumb 
which  will  easily  determine  what  portion 
of  the  rent  can  be  assigned  to  alteration  costs, 
but  it  is  well  to  remember  that  it  is  cheaper, 
normally,  to  keep  a  good  tenant  in  the  build¬ 
ing  than  to  bring  a  new  one  in. 

BE  QUICK  WITH  THE  LEASE 

After  making  the  best  deal  possible  from 
an  income  and  expense  standpoint  and  be¬ 
ing  told  to  prepare  a  lease,  management 
should  waste  no  time  in  drawing  the  doc¬ 
ument.  Many  managers  have  lost  a  tenant 
because  he  changed  his  mind  before  the 
lease  was  delivered;  and  many  managers 
have  had  a  tenant  call  within  a  few  days  after 
signing  a  lease  to  ask  that  it  be  canceled. 

RAISING  RENTS 

In  dealing  with  existing  tenants  in  an 
attempt  to  increase  revenue,  management’s 
problem  is  half  solved  if  the  tenants  have 
received  good  service  and  have  been  treated 
considerately.  Tenants’  attitudes  are  not 
affected  solely  by  the  building  manager  or 
his  office  staff.  Salesmanship  for  a  building 
must  be  evident  in  the  appearance  of  every 
corridor  and  elevator  cab  and  in  the  appear¬ 
ance  and  attitude  of  the  entire  building 
service  staff.  More  than  one  building  has 
lost  a  tenant  because  of  a  thoughtless  eleva¬ 
tor  operator  or  janitor,  and  conversely, 
many  increases  in  rent  have  been  obtained 
on  the  quality  of  service  and  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  employees  of  a  building. 

Management  should  make  an  intelligent 


presentation  of  the  building’s  need  for  or 
right  to  an  increase.  During  the  past  several 
years  wages  have  increased  steadily  and  at 
the  present  time  in  Chicago  are  21^  times 
higher  than  they  were  in  1929.  Increased 
costs  constitute  the  strongest  argument  for 
increased  rentals. 

In  order  to  increase  revenue  a  building 
must  be  kept  competitive  with  new  con¬ 
struction  and  with  other  buildings.  It  is 
necessary,  in  protecting  a  building’s  earn¬ 
ing  and  investment  position,  to  carry  on  a 
continuous  program  of  modernization.  One 
of  the  greatest  leasing  aids  a  building  can 
have  is  a  modern,  well  decorated  lobby  and 
entrance.  Attractive  elevator  cabs  and  corri¬ 
dors  and  the  availability  of  alternating  cur¬ 
rent  and  air  conditioning  are  most  helpful. 

COUNSELING  WITH  TENANTS 

Another  factor  that  must  be  taken  into 
consideration  with  tenants  who  are  presently 
occupying  space  in  a  building  is  the  fact 
that  when  these  tenants  expand  they  fre¬ 
quently  do  so  in  a  haphazard  manner.  It 
may  be  advisable  to  recommend  a  complete 
rearrangement  of  a  tenant’s  office  to  attain 
an  efficient  layout  and  one  which  will  justify 
continuity  of  occupancy.  Tenants  normally 
are  more  inclined  to  bear  the  expense  of 
such  a  revision  than  they  would  be  to  bear 
the  expense  of  a  revision  necessitated  by 
their  initial  move  into  a  building. 

Building  managers  with  long  experience 
should  be  able  to  recognize  opportunities 
to  improve  tenant  layouts.  An  observant 
building  manager  is  a  clearing  house  of  ideas 
gained  from  various  tenants,  and  can  qualify 
as  an  expert.  Here’s  one  example: 

A  large  tenant  was  going  to  move  because 
he  needed  space  for  expansion  and  couldn’t 
get  it.  The  building  manager  solved  his 
space  problem  and  retained  the  tenant  by 
suggesting  a  general  rearrangement  of  space 
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incorporating  many  added  efficiencies,  in¬ 
cluding  replacement  of  the  old-fashioned 
desks  of  the  clerical  staff  with  smaller  mod¬ 
ern  desks  that  proved  fully  adequate.  An 
alert  building  manager  will  store  away  in 
his  mind  every  space-saving  and  labor-saving 
idea  he  picks  up  in  his  visits  to  tenants’  areas. 

A  cordial  relationship  between  the  man¬ 
ager  and  the  tenant,  based  upon  good  service 
and  frequent  contacts,  will  help  break  down 
the  natural  resistance  to  a  rent  increase.  At 
the  very  least  the  tenant  will  respect  the 
viewpoint  of  a  manager  who  has  merited  his 
friendship  and  confidence. 

The  possibility  that  more  competitive 
conditions  may  develop  in  the  office  build¬ 
ing  industry,  suggests  the  need  for  better 
and  more  intensive  selling,  with  more  atten¬ 
tion  than  ever  before  being  given  to  assist 
the  tenant,  whether  present  or  prospective, 
in  getting  the  most  for  his  rent  dollar. 

MEETING  THE  PROBLEM  OF  RISING 
OPERATING  COSTS 

The  expression  “realistic  rentals”  is  often 
heard  today.  It  refers  to  the  amount  of  rent 
that  you  can  get  for  your  space  within  a 
reasonable  period  of  time.  In  the  event  this 
rental  is  not  high  enough  to  carry  your 
operation,  there  are  two  obvious  solutions: 
either  the  standard  of  operation  must  be 
cut  or  the  space  must  be  revised  and  the 
building’s  appearance  improved  so  that  it 
will  bring  higher  rentals.  Owners  of  many 
first-class  buildings  today  feel  that  rising 
operating  expenses  must  be  met  by  reduc¬ 
tions  in  service  which  will  effect  savings  in 
operations  as  well  as  such  additional  rental 
increases  as  the  market  may  support. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes  that 
have  occurred  in  many  building  staffs  during 
the  last  ten  years  as  w'age  rates  were  in¬ 
creased.  Good  management  has  found  ways 
of  saving  man  hours  in  operation.  Some 


buildings  were  able  to  install  automatic  low- 
pressure  heating  systems  and  have  reduced 
personnel  in  the  heat,  light,  and  power  de¬ 
partment.  Other  buildings  have  converted 
to  automatic  operatorless  elevators.  Still 
others  have  simply  reduced  the  number  of 
hours  spent  on  cleaning,  but  under  good 
supervision  have  done  so  without  the  effects 
of  the  reduction  becoming  noticeable. 

THE  NATURE  OF  OFFICE  BUILDING 
COMPETITION 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  competi¬ 
tion  in  the  office  building  rental  market  has 
few  parallels  in  that  it  is  based  upon  a  fixed 
inventory,  not  subject  to  expansion  or  con¬ 
traction  in  relation  to  demand.  Each  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  supply  is,  for  practical  purposes, 
permanent.  It  remains  on  the  market  as  a 
competitive  factor  for  the  life  of  the  build¬ 
ing.  Due  to  this  unique  market  situation 
and  to  the  fact  that  the  requirements  of 
American  industry  and  commerce  for  office 
space  fluctuate  with  the  level  of  business 
activity,  it  is  difficult  to  preserve  a  con¬ 
tinuing  sound  balance  between  supply  and 
demand.  While  the  long-term  trend  is  al¬ 
ways  upward,  that  trend  is  interrupted  by 
periods  of  retraction  and  consolidation.  The 
industry’s  main  objective  is  that  of  preserv¬ 
ing  a  favorable  relationship  between  the  de¬ 
mand  for  and  supply  of  office  space,  in  order 
that  periods  of  oversupply,  if  they  do  occur, 
will  be  relatively  short.  Competent  and  ex¬ 
perienced  management  endeavors  to  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  risks  inherent  in  the  market 
by  spreading  lease  expirations  over  a  period 
of  many  years— the  longer  term  commit¬ 
ments  carrying  rental  adjustment  provi¬ 
sions.  Under  such  a  policy,  continuity  of 
income  is  assured  and  only  a  small  percent¬ 
age  of  the  building’s  rental  income  is  sub¬ 
jected  during  lease  renewal  periods  to  tem¬ 
porarily  unfavorable  renting  conditions. 


This  is  the  story  of  a  ^o-year-old  shopping  center  in  Kansas  City  and 
how  it  has  been  blossoming  into  new  economic  life  through  the  imagi¬ 
native  efforts  of  its  original  creator— a  fnmi  xvhich  is  now,  as  you  might 
expect,  an  Accredited  Management  Organization. 

THERE’S  STILL  BIG  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  THE  OLD  SHOPPING  CENTERS 
bj/  R.  K.  Sheriff,  CPM 


1  LANNING  AND  DEVELOPING  DCW  shopping 
centers  is  easy  compared  to  revitalizing  the 
old  ones.  Stop  and  think  a  few  minutes 
about  the  large  sums  of  money  and  years  of 
energy  that  have  already  gone  into  a  30-  or 
40-year-old  shopping  center.  Should  we 
throw  away  these  older  centers  that  draw 
on  heavy  population  density?  Should  we  let 
them  drift  into  slum  conditions?  If  we  do, 
then  we  have  not  lived  up  to  our  goal  of 
keeping  real  estate  at  its  highest  and  best 
use. 

About  40  years  ago  we  developed  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  for  a  client  in  a  then  new  neigh¬ 
borhood  in  the  southeast  part  of  Kansas  City, 
Missouri.  This  client  owned  several  hundred 
acres  of  farm  land  just  outside  of  the  city 
limits.  The  area  was  booming,  with  new 
homes  and  schools  being  built.  Our  client 
was  building  houses,  too.  We  located  our 
shopping  center  at  a  strategic  corner.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  usual  corner  drug  store,  with 
two  apartments  above  for  a  doctor  and  a 
dentist,  with  an  extra  room  in  front  for 
their  offices.  Then  there  was  a  comer  gro¬ 
cery,  with  a  couple  of  apartments  above  it. 
Another  store  next  to  the  druggist  was  oc- 

R.  K.  Sheriff  is  manager  of  income  property  for 
John  A.  Moore  if  Co.,  Realtors,  in  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 


cupied  by  a  dry  goods  merchant.  Other  small 
shops  accommodated  a  shoe  repair  shop, 
bakery,  confectioner,  jeweler,  beauty  shop. 
Then  we  must  not  forget  the  saloon.  There 
were  no  taverns  or  night  clubs  then.  Just 
plain  saloons.  By  this  time  automobiles  were 
becoming  more  common,  so  a  big  garage 
was  built— real  big,  10,000  square  feet.  It 
stored  more  cars  than  the  whole  neighbor¬ 
hood  possessed.  Two  gasoline  pumps  were 
installed  at  the  curb  right  in  front  ^f  the 
garage.  What  modern  convenience! 

A  few  more  years  passed  and  there  was 
need  for  a  branch  post  office  to  take  care 
of  the  steady  growth  of  population.  We  were 
able  to  negotiate  a  post  office  lease  for  our 
client,  who  built  to  government  specifica¬ 
tions  on  a  ten-year  lease.  This  property  is 
now  well  along  on  its  third  ten-year  term 
and  handles  the  largest  volume  of  mail  of 
any  branch  post  office  in  the  city  today. 

Along  came  prohibition,  and  the  saloon 
space  was  leased  for  a  cafe,  and  later,  other 
types  of  business.  Then  came  the  expansion 
of  the  “picture”  show.  A  theater  was  built 
seating  750  people  at  a  nickel  per  person, 
and  the  operators  made  money.  Of  course, 
the  theater  had  the  usual  nickel  hamburger 
stand  adjoining  the  lobby,  and  a  beauty 
shop  on  the  other  side  of  the  lobby.  Later 
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shops  were  added  for  radio  and  appliance 
businesses.  These  small  shops,  many  having 
apartments  above,  were  money  makers. 

During  the  depression  we  had  lots  of 
vacancies  in  the  shopping  center.  Then  came 
repeal  of  prohibition,  without  however  a 
return  to  the  old-fashioned  saloon.  We  put 
a  tavern  into  the  shopping  center.  It  has 
been  there  ever  since,  and  has  only  changed 
ownership  once.  But  there  were  still  lots  of 
vacant  store  units.  The  post  office,  theater, 
drug  store,  tavern  and  dry  goods  store 
weathered  the  economic  storm  pretty  well. 
A  tin  shop  at  that  time  had  been  in  business 
in  the  same  room  in  the  building  from  the 
day  it  was  built.  At  one  time  this  tenant 
was  only  paying  $15  per  month  in  rent.  Four 
other  storerooms  in  the  same  building  had 
been  vacant  for  several  months.  As  time 
passed,  things  improved.  We  kept  most  of 
the  stores  rented,  but  things  were  not  as 
prosf)erous  as  they  were  when  the  shopping 
center  was  first  built.  But  with  close  man¬ 
agement,  our  client  was  able  to  retain 
ownership  of  all  of  the  shopping  center. 
When  the  war  and  rent  control  came  along, 
we  were  enjoying  100  per  cent  occupancy 
but  were  faced  with  increased  maintenance 
cost.  This  was  a  difficult  period. 

WE  DECIDE  TO  REVITALIZE  THE 
CENTER 

The  shopping  center  had  been  built 
originally  on  two  corners,  with  the  build¬ 
ings  on  one  side  of  the  street  running  for 
a  little  over  one  half  block  in  four  ways.  The 
other  two  corners  across  the  street  were 
built  up  with  similar  shops  by  another  in¬ 
dividual.  One  block  from  the  store  units 
which  our  client  had  built  on  the  east  side 
of  the  street,  was  a  small  park  rvhich  covered 
a  square  block.  This  separated  the  shopping 
area  from  the  residential  area.  Our  client 
still  had  vacant  ground  one  block  long  and 


over  one  half  block  deep  which  adjoined  the 
park. 

After  hearing  so  much  about  parking  for 
shopping  areas,  and  because  our  client  still 
had  over  five  acres  adjoining  quite  a  nice 
group  of  established  store  units,  we  came  to 
a  decision  five  years  ago  that  it  was  right 
to  apply  the  latest  ideas  to  revitalizing  this 
40-year-old  shopping  center.  The  post  office, 
theater,  garage,  tavern,  dry  goods  store  and 
several  other  shops  received  a  thorough  re¬ 
conditioning  on  the  exterior.  The  east  side 
of  the  street  which  had  the  five  acres  oi 
vacant  ground  behind  it,  contained  a  two- 
story  building  on  the  southeast  corner,  four 
small  shops  adjoining  on  the  south  and  a 
small  cottage  about  200  feet  south.  At  the 
south  end  of  the  block  was  the  Conoco  filling 
station.  The  Standard  Oil  Company’s  fill¬ 
ing  station  on  the  southwest  corner  of  this 
intersection  had  just  been  razed  and  re¬ 
placed  with  a  new  one.  The  Socony-Vacuum 
Oil  Company’s  station  on  the  northwest 
comer  was  of  the  old  front-porch  type,  which 
they  later  razed  and  replaced  with  a  new  and 
larger  one.  After  our  revitalizing  got  under 
way,  the  Continental  Oil  Company  razed 
their  old-style  filling  station  and  erected  one 
that  outshown  the  other  two.  The  modern¬ 
izing  of  these  stations  by  three  major  oil 
companies  was  an  asset  in  helping  us  con¬ 
vince  prospects  for  our  master  plan. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  many  things  we 
had  learned  from  panel  discussions,  reading 
the  Journal  of  Property  Management, 
and  from  exchange  of  experiences  with 
other  CPMs  at  various  I  REM  meetings,  we 
visualized  a  master  plan  for  an  enlarged 
center,  and  set  it  down  in  brochure  form 
under  the  name  of  the  Central  Shopping 
Center.  A  few  pertinent  facts  were  set  forth 
on  five  pages  of  our  letterhead  (see  exhibit 
reproduced  on  pages  182  and  183). 

Armed  with  a  supply  of  these  brochures. 


we  were  ready  to  ring  door  bells.  We  called 
on  every  major  chain  store  real  estate  man¬ 
ager  in  Kansas  City.  If  the  prospect  was  out 
of  town,  the  brochure  was  left  instead  of  a 
calling  card.  Before  the  first  day  was  over, 
the  real  estate  manager  of  one  of  Kansas 
City’s  largest  local  chain  grocery  stores  tele¬ 
phoned  us  that  he  had  just  returned  to  his 
office  from  an  extended  trip  and  was  very 
much  interested.  He  said  this  was  the  best 
presentation  he  had  ever  seen.  While  his 
company  did  not  locate  in  the  Central  Shop¬ 
ping  Center,  they  did  purchase  a  15,000 
square  foot  garage  building  located  in  an¬ 
other  group  of  store  units  about  18  blocks 
away,  and  converted  it  into  one  of  their 
largest  volume  stores.  Today  their  problem 
is  too  small  a  parking  lot.  So  they  did  prove 
the  point  that  there  is  still  plenty  of  busi¬ 
ness  in  40-year-old  neighborhoods. 


Bellwether  for  new  building  in  the  Central  Shop¬ 
ping  Center  scheme  was  this  ice  cream  chain 
store 


When  we  were  able  to  have  personal  inter¬ 
views  with  prospects,  we  found  that  they 
all  agreed  we  had  a  good  idea,  but  felt  that 
the  adjoining  park  and  three  nearby  school 
buildings  isolated  the  shopping  center  from 
homes.  This  sounds  as  though  they  were  still 
depending  upon  foot  traffic  customers.  Since 
this  was  five  years  ago,  it  is  possible  that  they 
did  not  realize  the  power  of  large  parking 
areas  adjoining.  Also,  there  was  some  preju¬ 
dice  against  the  neighborhood,  but  now  that 
has  changed  and  new  construction  has  swung 
back  in  our  direction. 

THIS  LITTLE  BUILDING  WAS  THE  KEY 

Finally  we  broke  the  ice  and  secured  a 
strong  interest  in  erecting  one  small  build- 
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THOUSANDS  OF  POTENTIAL  CUSTOMERS  TRAVEL  THESE  HIGHWAYS 
DAY  AND  NIGHT 


★ 


Page  2 


Modern  trolley  buses  and  latest  type  street  cars 
make  many  transfers  at  this  central 
intersection. 


There’s  Still  Big  Opportunity  for  the  Old  Shopping  Center 


United  States  Post  Office  Station  D  has  been  there  for  20  years. 
Have  renewed  their  lease  for  another  decade. 

This  Post  Office  handles  one  of  the  largest  volumes  of 
mail  of  any  station  in  Kansas  City.  As  high  aS  85  employees  during 
the  peak  and  38  at  regular  times. 

Brings  lots  of  people  to  this 

CENTRAL  SHOPPING  CENTER 

Nearly  50,000  population  within  a  mile  radius. 

Page  3 


Established  business 

now  in  present  Central  Shopping  Center 

DRY  GOODS  &  NOTIONS 

FLOOR  SANDER 

CABINET  SHOP 

BEAUTY  SHOP  (3) 

ROOFING  &  SIDING 

CHURCH 

HARDWARE 

PLUMBING  SHOP 

SHOE  REPAIR 

CAFES  (4) 

GROCERY  STORES  (2) 

RADIO  SERVICE 

TAVERN 

DRUG  STORE 

SHEET  METAL 

GARAGE 

CLEANING  &  PRESSING  PLANT 

POULTRY  SHOP 

BARBER  SHOPS  (2) 

REFRIGERATION  SERVICE 

DENTIST 

CONFECTIONERY 

GENERAL  CONTRACTOR 

DOCTOR 

FLORIST 

ELECTRICAL  APPLIANCE 

JEWELER 

WALLPAPER  &  PAINT 

BRONZING  SHOP 

Page  4 

Proposed  business  development  calls  for  razing 
all  buildings  on  east  side  of  Indiana  from 
31st  Street  to  Linwood  Boulevard  except 
filling  station. 

Providing  over  160,000  square  feet  of  ground 
with  parking  for  200  cars  and  the  following  buildings: 

A  50  X  140 .  7,000  SQUARE  FEET 

B  125  X  140 . 17,500  SQUARE  FEET 

C  60  X  120 .  7,200  SQUARE  FEET 

D  50  X  100  .  5,000  SQUARE  FEET 

E  24  X  65  .  1,560  SQUARE  FEET 

A  total  of  38,260  square  feet  of  floor  space  all  new  and  modern  shopping  center. 
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'I'his  Kroger  store,  with  its  fine  parking  area,  followed  the  little  ice  cream  store.  The  build¬ 
ing  cost  about  $100,000.  Older  stores  across  the  lot  are  part  of  the  original  shopping  center. 
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There’s  Still  Big  Opportunity  for  the  Old  Shopping  Center 


ing,  adjoining  the  Conoco  filling  station. 
This  was  a  local  ice  cream  chain  store.  It 
was  immediately  across  the  street  from  Cen¬ 
tral  High  School  which  has  an  enrollment  of 
1,600  and  the  Junior  High  School,  with 
about  the  same  number.  These  children  not 
only  were  good  customers  for  an  ice  cream 
store  but  were  a  factor  in  getting  parents  to 
stop  and  buy  in  the  evening.  Consequently, 
this  new  unit  has  developed  into  a  large 
sales  volume  of  package  carry-out  sales,  as 
well  as  drop-in  trade. 

The  picture  reproduced  here  shows  the 
left  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  parking  area. 
There  is  an  equal  amount  of  space  and  brick 
wall  on  the  right  with  a  driveway  wide 
enough  to  enter  and  exit  at  the  same  time. 
This  little  building,  24  by  65,  with  the  wide 
driveway,  is  the  key  to  the  entire  develop¬ 
ment.  The  drive  runs  the  entire  length  to 


Building  erected  for  the  T.  G.  &  Y.  Variety  Stores, 
which  opened  last  fall.  Like  the  ice  cream  store 
and  Kroger’s,  this  store  is  air  conditioned 

31st  Street,  which  feeds  customers  into  the 
area  from  both  ends.  The  building  and  park¬ 
ing  space  adjoining  cost  approximately  $20.- 
000,  and  we  were  able  to  secure  a  five-year 
lease  at  $250  per  month.  The  tenant  was  so 
well  pleased  that  the  deal  started  him  nego 
tiating  for  an  additional  five  years,  a  year  be¬ 
fore  the  existing  lease  expired.  We  worked 
out  another  five-year  lease  at  the  same  rate 
with  an  additional  rental  of  6  per  cent  of  all 
sales  in  excess  of  $50,000  annually.  This 
takes  care  of  the  cost  of  the  building,  which 
is  fireproof  and  modern. 

KROGER  AND  A  VARIEY  STORE 
FOLLOW 

After  the  ice  cream  store  had  been  open 
for  almost  a  year,  we  were  able  to  negotiate 
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a  firm  five-year  lease  with  an  option  for  two 
successive  five-year  renewals,  with  Kroger’s. 
This  is  a  percentage  lease  with  a  minimum 
guarantee  of  $1,000  per  month.  The  cost  of 
this  building  was  about  $100,000,  and  they 
are  paying  a  bonus  rent  on  percentage  of 
sales. 

This  Kroger  Grocery  Store,  which  is  90 
by  124  feet,  had  one  of  the  largest  sales  in 
dollar  volume  on  opening  day,  of  any  store 
Kroger  has  opened  in  Kansas  City.  It  con¬ 
tinued  on  this  high  level  for  a  much  longer 
time  than  most  such  stores  usually  do  after 


the  excitement  of  the  first  week  has  passed. 

A  third  building,  50  by  1 24,  was  erected 
for  the  T.  G.  &  Y.  Variety  Stores  at  a  cost  of 
approximately  $65,000.  We  negotiated  a  ten- 
year  percentage  lease,  with  a  minimum  of 
$525  per  month.  The  store  opened  last  fall 
with  a  sales  volume  that  brought  forth  this 
remark,  “Give  us  a  dozen  more  locations  like 
it,  and  we  are  ready.” 

The  gross  annual  income  on  this  40-year- 
old  shopping  center  has  been  increased  $2 1  ,- 
300  at  a  cost  of  $185,000,  all  paid  for  out  ot 
rental  income. 


An  MAI  as  well  as  a  CPM,  the  author  writes  from  a  background  of 
management  experience  going  back  to  HOLC  days.  The  Ricks  firm 
now  has  about  500  residential  units  under  its  supervision,  and  finds 
that  an  understanding  of  psychology  is  as  indispensable  as  welldrawn 
lease  agreerrients  in  operating  them  at  maximum  efficiency. 


THIS  BUSINESS  OF  GOOD  MANAGEMENT 

— what  are  the  important  points? 

bjt  Robert  Ricks,  CPM 


By  careful  selection  of  tenants  and  strict 
requirements  concerning  the  care  of  the 
property,  a  manager  can  reduce  the  risk 
and  increase  the  net  income— which  is  a 
step  forward  in  stabilizing  rents  and  re¬ 
ducing  capitalization  rates. 

By  helping  a  tenant  realize  that  by  taking 
care  of  the  property  in  which  he  lives  he 
is  helping  to  keep  rents  down  while  we  im¬ 
prove  his  living  conditions,  and  that  we  are 
more  interested  in  the  betterment  of  his 
living  conditions  than  we  are  in  any  more 
than  a  just  return  for  the  owner,  we  have 
gained  his  confidence  and  raised  his  stand¬ 
ard  of  living. 

By  charging  the  tenant  for  careless  or 
wanton  destruction  or  defacement  of  prop¬ 
erty  by  himself  or  his  family  we  have  made 
him  a  more  responsible  citizen  and  helped 
to  curb  vandalism. 

AND,  by  helping  the  owner  to  realize  a 
fair  return  and  reducing  the  risk,  we  have 
encouraged  investments  in  real  estate,  in¬ 
creased  our  business  in  all  departments, 
and  justified  a  management  fee  commensu¬ 
rate  with  the  value  of  our  services. 

Robert  Ricks  heads  the  Ricks-Maguire  Com¬ 
pany  of  Amarillo,  Texas. 


LISTINGS 

In  our  office,  we  accept  a  permanent  list¬ 
ing  only  after  the  property  has  been  ap¬ 
praised  and  the  physical,  functional  and 
economic  depreciation  carefully  estimated 
and  a  reasonable  economic  future  life  for 
the  improvements  predicted.  Suggestions 
are  made  for  extending  the  useful  life  or 
for  increasing  the  rental  value  by  improve¬ 
ments  and  for  arresting  the  physical  dete¬ 
rioration  by  needed  repairs. 

In  negotiating  the  listing  such  matters 
as  the  amount  of  return  the  owner  expects 
on  his  investment,  the  amount  required  for 
amortization  and  for  the  upkeep  of  the 
property  should  be  estimated  and  agreed 
upon  between  the  owner  and  the  manager 
and  the  fact  that  the  manager  will  be  rep¬ 
resenting  both  the  owner  and  the  tenant,  if 
the  listing  is  accepted,  is  pointed  out.  Our 
fee  for  management  is  also  agreed  upon  at 
this  time.  While  we  agree  with  the  opinion, 
accepted  generally,  that  the  greater  risk 
involved  in  the  ownership  of  rental  prop¬ 
erties  justifies  a  higher  return  on  the  invest¬ 
ment,  listings  offered  by  the  avaricious 
owner  who  wants  to  take  advantage  of  hous- 
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ing  shortages  by  demanding  excessive  rents, 
and  by  the  stingy  owner  who  begrudges 
spending  a  reasonable  percentage  of  the 
income  for  periodic  reconditioning,  should 
be  avoided. 

Properties  that  are  remote  from  school, 
transportation  facilities  and  neighborhood 
stores  are  never  profitable  from  a  rental 
standpoint  either  for  the  owner  or  the  man¬ 
ager.  Such  properties  should  be  accepted 
only  when  they  constitute  a  part  of  an 
estate,  a  block  of  properties  that  will  pay 
as  a  w^hole,  as  a  favor  to  a  valued  client,  or 
lor  an  owner,  pending  a  sale. 

1  he  economic  hazards  should  be  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  manager  so  that  the  ow  ner  will 
know  w'hat  to  expect.  When  estimating  the 
amount  of  the  net  income,  a  percentage  of 
the  gross  estimated  collections  should  be 
set  up  for  vacancy  and  collection  losses,  for 
maintenance  and  repairs  and  for  the  re¬ 
turn  of  the  value  of  the  improvements.  The 
location,  condition  and  age  of  the  improve¬ 
ments  determine  the  amount  of  percent¬ 
ages,  but  we  have  found  10  per  cent  each 
for  the  first  two  and  2  per  cent  for  amortiza¬ 
tion  to  be  reliable  average  estimates.  Good 
management  practices  have  gradually  re¬ 
duced  these  items  of  expense.  The  esti¬ 
mated  deductions  together  with  the  fixed 
charges  for  taxes,  insurance  and  manage¬ 
ment  usually  total  about  50  per  cent  of 
the  gross  income  and  has  been  the  basis 
for  the  1 2  per  cent  of  gross  income  capital¬ 
ization  rate  used  extensively  by  government 
appraisers  in  estimating  the  value  of  resi¬ 
dential  properties  for  the  purpose  of  check¬ 
ing  it  against  the  current  market  value 
and  replacement-cost-less-depreciation  ap¬ 
proaches  to  value. 

Economic  conditions  that  may  affect  the 
income  should  be  pointed  out  to  the  client 
and  suggestions  made  for  reducing  any 
physical  and/or  functional  depreciation. 


Rental  rates  are  adjusted  to  produce  a  rea¬ 
sonable  net  return  commensurate  with  the 
estimated  value  of  the  property  and  for 
return  of  the  justified  investment  during 
the  remaining  useful  life  of  the  property. 
We  do  our  best  to  manage  the  property  in 
such  manner  that  this  can  be  accomplislied, 
but  w^e  make  no  attempt  to  recover  losses 
due  to  poor  investments  reflected  in  the 
original  cost,  or  for  losses  due  to  general 
economic  conditions  that  may  have  affected 
the  property  at  one  time  or  another,  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenant.  Xor  do  we  hold  with 
the  idea  of  “getting  while  the  getting  is 
good”  during  a  housing  shortage.  How  ever, 
w  e  do  increase  rents  on  properties  tliat  have 
for  one  reason  or  anotlier  been  reduced  l)e- 
low  the  level  of  the  justified  rental  value, 
or  on  properties  that  have  increased  in 
value  because  of  higher  trends,  public  im¬ 
provements  or  improvements  to  the  subject 
property. 

CREDIT  REPORTS  AND  REFERENCES 

Though  we  get  a  credit  report  on  a 
tenant,  we  also  ask  for  three  references,  one 
from  his  employer,  his  last  landlord,  and 
a  character  reference  from  his  pastor  or 
some  other  responsible  person.  In  addition 
to  verifying  salary,  we  ask  the  employer 
whether  the  applicant’s  employment  is 
permanent  and  whether  he  w’ould  be  rec¬ 
ommended  to  other  employers  in  case  of 
termination  of  the  present  job.  If  the  an¬ 
swers  indicate  that  either  the  work  or  the 
behavior  of  the  applicant  is  unsatisfactory, 
we  consider  him  a  bad  risk.  If  the  employer 
is  enthusiastic  in  his  recommendation,  even 
though  the  employment  may  be  temporary, 
the  reference  checking  goes  on  to  the  land¬ 
lord  who,  in  addition  to  questions  concern¬ 
ing  paying  habits,  is  asked  about  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  behavior,  his  ability  to  get  along 
with  his  neighbors,  his  care  of  the  property. 


This  Business  of  Good  Management 

and  whether  he  is  moving  by  choice  or  by 
request  of  the  landlord.  The  character 
reference  gives  us  information  concerning 
participation  in  church  and  community 
activities. 

One  question  we  ask  of  the  tenant  and  of 
all  of  the  references,  including  the  credit 
association,  is  this:  Does  the  applicant 
drink?  Our  judgment,  based  ujxjn  close 
observation  and  experience,  is  that  the 
tenant  who  drinks  will  sooner  or  later  lose 
his  job  or  his  pay  check.  We  feel  that  our 
obligation  to  the  owner  requires  that  we 
protect  him  from  such  risks.  Furthermore, 
we  have  found  that  a  tenant  who  drinks  is 
rarely  a  prospective  purchaser  of  a  home  or 
a  good  risk  for  a  loan. 

RENTAL  AGREEMENTS 

It  has  been  our  experience  that  a  well- 
thought-out  rental  agreement  in  three 
copies,  one  for  the  tenant,  one  for  the 
owner  and  one  to  be  filed  in  our  office,  is 
the  first  and  most  important  step  in  the 
elimination  of  rental  problems. 

We  use  printed  forms  setting  out  the 
general  terms  of  the  agreement,  with  ample 
space  provided  for  any  special  conditions. 
These  special  conditions  should  be  empha¬ 
sized  and  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  agree¬ 
ment  gone  over  very  carefully  with  the 
tenants  before  they  are  asked  to  sign  the 
agreement.  We  require  both  the  husband 
and  wife  to  sign  rental  agreements  on  resi¬ 
dential  units,  and  neither  is  permitted  to 
sign  for  the  other. 

General  terms  cover  such  provisions  as 
number  of  occupants,  the  time  and  place 
for  payment  of  the  rent,  care  of  the  prop¬ 
erty  expected  of  the  tenants  and  mainte¬ 
nance  items  to  be  paid  by  the  owner,  inspec¬ 
tions  of  the  property  by  the  manager,  notice 
to  vacate  by  the  tenant  and  for  possession 
by  the  manager.  Special  conditions  cover 
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any  deviations  from  the  general  terms  or 
any  additions  to  them. 

Our  agreements  specify  that  all  rents  are 
due  or  adjusted  to  be  due  one  month  in 
advance  on  the  first  day  of  the  month  and 
that  they  must  be  paid,  in  our  office,  by  the 
fifth  day  of  the  current  month.  If  there  is 
some  good  and  logical  reason  why  this  is 
not  possible  and  the  tenant  seems  to  be 
satisfactory  in  every  other  respect,  the  devi¬ 
ation  from  the  general  rule  is  set  out  as  a 
special  condition.  If  the  tenant  agrees  to 
do  some  general  reconditioning  or  im¬ 
provements  generally  borne  by  the  owner 
as  part  payment  or  reduction  in  rent,  this 
also  is  made  a  special  condition,  as  is  any 
deviation  from  our  usual  requirement  that 
the  tenant  keep  the  premises  clean  and  take 
reasonable  care  of  lawn  and  shrubs.  A  com¬ 
mon  special  condition  which  we  use  to  in¬ 
duce  the  tenant  to  do  sufficient  watering, 
is  that  the  landlord  pay  for  water  above 
the  minimum  charge. 

We  like  to  rent  to  couples  with  children, 
especially  one-family  units,  because  we 
have  learned  that  such  families  are  good 
tenants.  But  we  expect  to  protect  the  proj>- 
erty  and  the  owner  by  providing  for  regular 
inspections  and  for  payment  by  the  tenant 
for  any  wanton  destruction  or  defacement 
of  the  property. 

Two  weeks’  notice  is  required  of  the 
tenant,  with  an  agreement  whereby  we  are 
allowed  to  show  the  property  to  prospective 
tenants,  at  the  convenience  of  the  vacating 
tenant.  If  a  tenant  needs  to  terminate  his 
rental  agreement  suddenly  and  is,  there¬ 
fore,  unable  to  give  the  required  notice, 
we  accept  two  weeks’  rent  in  lieu  of  the 
notice;  but  in  such  cases,  or  if  the  termina¬ 
tion  occurs  during  the  month  for  which  the 
rent  has  already  been  paid  in  advance,  we 
refund  as  much  of  the  unused  rent  as  we 
are  able  to  recover  by  re-renting  the  unit. 
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If  the  property  is  for  sale,  that  fact  is  set 
out  in  the  agreement,  which  also  specifies 
that  the  tenant  shall  have  a  minimum  of 
thirty  days’  notice  in  case  a  sale  is  consum¬ 
mated,  and  we  make  every  effort  possible 
to  provide  or  to  help  him  find  a  suitable 
place  to  live.  No  advance  rent  is  accepted 
after  notice  has  been  given,  the  tenant  being 
allowed  to  pay  for  the  days  he  remains  in 
the  unit  at  the  termination  of  his  occupancy. 

RENT  REPORTS  AND  REMITTANCES 

A  detailed  report  of  collections  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  with  our  check  for  the  balance 
of  the  rent,  is  sent  to  the  owner  by  the 
twentieth  of  the  month  following  the 
month  covered  by  this  report.  This  gives  us 
ample  time  to  make  collections  and  leaves 
the  money  in  our  hands  for  any  emer¬ 
gencies  that  might  arise.  Our  services  in¬ 
clude  payment  of  taxes  and  insurance  and 
loan  payments,  if  any,  and  supervision  of 
and  payment  for  repairs  and  recondition¬ 
ing.  If  the  owner  prefers  that  we  handle 
these  matters,  the  percentage  of  the  collec¬ 
tions  set  aside  in  the  estimate  for  the  items 
is  held  in  trust  by  us  until  such  payments 
are  due;  but  if  the  owner  prefers  to  pay 
such  charges  as  they  become  due,  all  of  the 
rent,  less  the  current  expenses  for  the 
month,  are  remitted.  However  the  owner 
prefers  to  have  it  handled,  our  annual  re¬ 
port  sets  out  the  total  collections  and  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  in  addition  our  estimates 
for  the  other  expenses  mentioned  above 
which  are  deducted  from  the  total  monthly 
remittance  showing  the  net  annual  income 
for  use  in  the  income  tax  report  of  the 
owner.  This  annual  report  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  reminding  the  owner 
that  our  remittances  do  not  represent  the 
net  income  from  the  property,  which  some¬ 
times  makes  a  difference  in  the  amount  he 
will  accept  in  the  sale  of  the  property. 


COLLECl  ION  PROBLEMS 

Because  we  choose  all  tenants  carefully, 
no  matter  what  the  rent  level,  we  rarely 
have  any  trouble  with  collections.  The 
tenant  is  made  to  understand  that  our  re¬ 
quirements  are  for  his  benefit,  for  by 
eliminating  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
collection  hazards  and  expenses  and  exces¬ 
sive  repair  bills,  we  are  able  to  set  rental 
rates  lower  than  we  would  otherwise  have 
to  charge  to  insure  the  owner  a  reasonable 
return  on  his  investment.  Thus  we  win  the 
tenant’s  cooperation. 

Our  rents  are  on  a  monthly  basis,  payable 
in  advance  in  our  office.  A  five-day  period 
of  grace  is  allowed  to  provide  for  delays 
because  of  delayed  receipt  of  pay  checks, 
holidays,  illness  in  the  family,  or  vacations 
that  extend  over  the  first  of  the  month.  If 
a  longer  delay  is  needed,  it  must  be  pre¬ 
arranged  by  the  tenant  and  be  acceptable 
to  the  manager;  if  the  delay  is  unforeseen, 
it  is  up  to  the  tenant  to  notify  the  office 
immediately.  If  at  any  time  it  becomes  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  manager  to  call  on  the  tenant 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  rent  and 
the  manager  finds  no  extenuating  circum¬ 
stances,  it  is  made  plain  to  the  tenant  that 
since  he  has  not  taken  the  trouble  to  com¬ 
municate  with  the  office  and  explain  the 
delay,  he  is  no  longer  considered  a  desirable 
tenant  and  that  a  second  occurrence  will 
bring  a  demand  for  possession.  However, 
we  never  adopt  a  hard-boiled  attitude  to¬ 
ward  a  tenant  who,  because  of  circum¬ 
stances  beyond  his  control,  is  unable  to  pay 
his  rent.  Occasionally  the  best  of  tenants 
may  not  be  able  to  pay  his  rent,  through  no 
fault  of  his  own.  In  such  cases  we  do  our 
best  to  help  and  in  many  instances  have 
been  instrumental  in  finding  employment 
for  the  tenant  or  a  member  of  his  family.  We 
are  as  reasonable  as  circumstances  permit. 


This  Business  of  Good  Management 

SPECIAL  PRIVILEGES  AND 
CONCESSIONS 

These  are  to  be  avoided,  but  when  eco¬ 
nomic  conditions  are  poor  we  have  granted 
them  and  they  have  nearly  always  worked 
out  to  the  advantage  of  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  If  a  tenant  is  allowed  to  make  re¬ 
pairs  or  improvements  to  the  property  he 
occupies,  his  ability  and  experience  in  such 
work  must  be  ascertained,  his  plans  and 
materials  carefully  checked,  a  time  limit 
for  completion  of  the  work  agreed  upon 
and  inspection  of  the  work  made  by  the 
manager  as  the  work  progresses  and  on 
completion.  During  the  depression  many 
carpenters  and  painters  were  out  of  work 
and  were  eager  to  use  their  time  in  order 
to  improve  their  living  conditions  and  to 
save  on  their  rent  payments.  One  unusual 
case,  we  think,  merits  special  mention. 

Among  the  prop>erties  comprising  an 
estate  which  had  been  turned  over  to  us  was 
a  close-in  lot  on  which  was  an  old  five-room 
house  in  such  poor  condition  that  we  had 
written  off  the  total  value  of  the  improve¬ 
ments,  A  painter,  the  father  of  five  small 
children,  came  to  us  with  the  request  that 
we  allow  him  to  move  into  the  house  and 
fix  it  up  as  best  he  could  to  shelter  his 
family.  Though  there  had  been  no  income 
whatsoever  from  the  property,  he  offered 
to  pay  $7.50  per  month  rent  for  the  lot  and 
we  accepted  his  offer.  He  lived  there  from 
1933  until  the  beginning  of  World  War  II 
and  gradually  improved  the  condition  of 
the  house  so  that  it  was  in  fair  condition. 
When  the  location  of  defense  plants  and 
an  airforce  base  in  the  area  caused  a  hous¬ 
ing  shortage  and  work  became  plentiful, 
the  tenant  came  to  us  with  an  offer  to  pay 
$15  per  month  rent,  which  we  also  accepted 
and  which  he  continued  to  pay  until  the 
property  was  sold. 
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REQUESTS  FOR  RENT  REDUCTIONS 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a  tenant  be¬ 
lieves  he  is  paying  too  much  rent.  In  this 
case  we  go  into  the  analysis  of  the  projjerty, 
already  worked  out  for  the  owner,  after 
which  the  tenant  will  usually  agree  that  the 
rental  rate  is  well  justified  and  that  if  he 
were  the  owner  he  would  certainly  expect 
as  much  return  on  his  investment. 

This  is  a  very  good  time  to  suggest  home 
ownership  to  the  tenant.  We  point  out  to 
him  that  the  6  per  cent  rate  of  return  which 
we  consider  justified  by  the  risk  of  invest¬ 
ment  in  rental  property,  plus  a  possible  2 
per  cent  for  amortization,  more  than 
balances  the  interest  he  would  be  paying 
for  a  mortgage  loan  on  a  home  of  his  own. 
Many  tenants  have  never  realized  this,  and 
it  has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  best  sales 
points  we  have  ever  found.  By  it  we  have 
frequently  sold  the  tenant  the  house  in 
which  he  is  living.  If  he  has  been  waiting 
until  he  can  afford  a  better  home  or  a  bet¬ 
ter  location,  the  advantage  of  accumulating 
an  equity  that  can  be  sold  or  traded  is 
pointed  out,  and  he  is  invited  to  look  at 
other  houses  within  his  price  range. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 

A  clause  in  our  rental  agreements  pro¬ 
vides  that  the  property  is  to  be  inspected 
from  time  to  time  by  someone  from  our 
office  to  ascertain  whether  the  property 
needs  repairs  and  whether  any  deteriora¬ 
tion  above  average  wear  and  tear  is  due  to 
the  carelessness  of  the  tenant  or  hazards 
beyond  his  control.  It  also  specifies  that  any 
damage  done  by  the  tenant  must  be  paid 
for  by  the  tenant.  Repairs  necessary  to  the 
preservation  of  the  property  are  made  with 
or  without  the  consent  of  the  tenant  but 
redecorating  of  the  interior  is  done  only 
with  his  permission  and  at  his  convenience. 
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When  we  have  an  unreasonable  request 
for  reconditioning  a  unit,  instead  of  an¬ 
swering  with  an  abrupt  no,  we  go  into  the 
estimate  of  the  amount  to  be  spent  for  re¬ 
pairs  and  the  proportionate  amount  which 
can  be  allotted  to  the  duration  of  the  oc¬ 
cupancy  since  the  last  reconditioning,  and 
we  explain  what  can  or  cannot  be  done  with 
the  accumulated  funds.  This  helps  the  ten¬ 
ant  to  understand  our  refusal  and  some¬ 
times  we  are  able  to  set  a  tentative  date  for 
getting  the  work  done.  If  an  improvement 
is  requested  that  is  of  a  permanent  nature 
that  will  increase  the  value  or  desirability 
of  the  property,  and  the  tenant  is  willing 
to  have  his  rent  increased  proportionately, 
the  matter  is  submitted  to  the  owner,  with 
estimates  for  the  work  to  be  done,  so  that 
he  can  decide  whether  he  wants  to  increase 
his  investment.  Occasionally,  and  only  if 
the  tenant  is  a  skilled  laborer  such  as  a 
painter  or  a  carpenter,  with  the  consent  of 
the  owner  we  apply  the  accumulated  funds 
to  the  purchase  of  materials  and  allow  the 
tenant  to  do  the  work  under  our  super¬ 
vision.  This  solution  is  somewhat  risky, 
however,  and  every  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  sure  the  decorating  is  in  good  taste 
and  will  please  the  average  tenant  and  re¬ 
pairs  are  of  such  nature  that  they  will  en¬ 
hance  the  desirability  of  the  property. 

COMPLAINTS  ABOUT  OR  BY 
NEIGHBORS 

Sometimes  hard  feelings  develop  be¬ 
tween  neighboring  tenants  and  complaints 
are  usually  made  by  one  or  the  other.  Such 
cases  are  given  immediate  attention  and  we 
have  learned  by  experience  that  the  dif¬ 
ferences  can  usually  be  resolved,  although 
once  in  a  while  we  have  to  transfer  the 
offending  tenant  to  another  unit  or,  if  his 
behavior  is  too  offensive,  ask  him  to  vacate 
our  unit.  Usually  the  complaint  is  occa¬ 


sioned  by  thoughtlessness  such  as  radios 
played  too  loud  or  late  at  night. 

We  have  never  discriminated  against 
people  with  children,  so  we  get  many  ten¬ 
ants  with  children  who  are  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  live  in  rented  properties.  We 
always  try  to  place  them  in  single-family 
houses  or  duplexes,  which  of  course  is  not 
always  possible.  Children  are  involved  in 
most  of  the  complaints  that  come  to  our 
office.  They  annoy  the  next-door  neighbor 
who  has  no  children,  or  impose  upon  the 
children  of  the  ones  who  have.  It  seems  to 
be  true  that  a  problem  child  will  impose 
upon  other  children  in  plain  sight  of  the 
mothers  of  the  other  children  but  never 
let  his  own  mother  see  him  doing  it.  She 
usually  comes  on  the  scene  just  in  time  to 
see  the  retaliation,  if  any,  and  she,  being 
puzzled  and  bewildered  at  the  unfriendly 
attitude  of  the  other  mother  or  mothers, 
assumes  the  neighbors  have  just  simply 
taken  a  dislike  to  Johnnie,  and  her  first 
reaction  is  one  of  protectiveness.  In  other 
cases  the  children  may  develop  a  dislike  for 
a  child  whose  mother  is  over  solicitous 
or  who  seems  to  think  the  other  children 
in  the  neighborhood  are  not  suitable  play¬ 
mates. 

One  example  was  that  of  a  couple  with  a 
delicate  little  girl  two  years  old.  We  had 
rented  them  a  small  ground-floor  apartment 
in  a  six-unit  apartment  house  with  a  large 
playground  in  back.  The  father  traveled 
and  the  complaint,  which  came  from  the 
mother,  was  that  when  her  child  went  out¬ 
side  she  was  run  over  and  mistreated  by  the 
other,  larger  children  and  that  when  she, 
the  mother,  protested,  they  made  ugly  faces 
and  called  her  names. 

We  promised  to  investigate  the  matter 
and  our  first  step  was  to  talk  to  an  older 
woman  who  occupied  another  apartment 
in  the  building  and  whom  we  could  trust 
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not  to  discuss  the  complaint  with  the  other 
tenants.  It  was  her  opinion  that  this  young 
mother  was  timid,  too  much  alone,  over 
solicitous  of  her  baby,  and  fast  becoming 
a  neurotic.  She  offered  to  visit  with  the 
mother  and  try  to  get  her  interested  in  a 
neighborhood  club.  She  got  so  interested 
in  her  project  that  she  decided  to  have  a 
get-acquainted  party  and  invite  all  of  the 
mothers  in  the  building,  with  tea  for  the 
ladies  and  lemonade  and  cookies  for  the 
children.  Our  unhappy  tenant  got  special 
attention,  as  did  her  little  girl,  and  the 
other  tenants  started  making  friendly  over¬ 
tures  to  which  she  responded  eagerly. 

In  fact,  her  attitude  had  improved  so 
much  by  the  time  she  came  in  to  pay  her 
next  month’s  rent  that  it  was  easy  for  us 
to  suggest  that  she  might  be  able  to  win 
the  complete  confidence  and  friendship  of 
the  children  in  the  building,  like  the  little 
old  woman  who  threw  a  small  bag  of  dough¬ 
nuts  back  at  the  neighbor’s  children  who 
had  been  throwing  sticks  and  stones  at  her 
visiting  grandchildren,  thereby  winning 
them  over  as  enjoyable  friends. 

By  the  next  month  our  tenant  was  having 
the  time  of  her  life,  and  so  was  her  small 
daughter.  The  backyard  had  been  im¬ 
proved,  under  her  supervision  and  by  the 
work  of  the  older  children,  into  a  very 
attractive  playground  with  tables  and 
benches  provided  by  the  tenants  for  the 
daily  lemonade  parties.  Because  she  had 
more  time  than  the  other  mothers,  most 
of  the  planning  fell  to  this  tenant,  and  the 
other  tenants  were  enthusiastic  in  their 
appreciation  and  cooperation. 

Another  interesting  problem  developed 
in  a  multiple-unit  property  during  the  war. 
A  widow  and  mother  of  five  lively  and 
sometimes  obstreperous  children  was  the 
sole  support  of  her  family.  Lack  of  a  more 
suitable  location  was  the  deciding  factor 


in  our  renting  her  a  ground-floor  apartment 
in  this  building.  When  schools  closed  and 
summer  vacations  started  the  children  were 
without  supervision  and  spent  a  lot  of  time 
figuring  out  ways  and  means  of  annoying 
the  other  tenants.  Complaints  resulted. 

A  young  businessman,  the  son  of  a  prom¬ 
inent  minister,  who  had  an  apartment  in 
the  building,  was  chosen  by  the  tenants  to 
bring  the  request  that  we  have  the  apart¬ 
ment  vacated.  After  pointing  out  to  him 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  the  hard¬ 
working  mother  to  find  another  place  to 
live,  I  said,  “Dan,  I  believe  these  children 
represent  an  interesting  challenge  to  you 
and  the  tenants  who  sent  you.  Think  it  over 
and  let  me  know  if  you  are  able  to  work  out 
a  solution.”  A  few  days  later  I  was  invited  to 
observe  a  well-organized  soft  ball  game  on  a 
nearby  vacant  lot,  which  included  a  number 
of  neighborhood  children.  Requirements 
for  eligibility  to  play  stressed  good  behavior. 
In  addition  to  the  supervised  play,  the 
residents  of  the  building  were  giving  the 
problem  children  small  jobs  and  errands  to 
do. 

Another  case  involved  a  tenant  in  a 
single-family  dwelling  in  a  thickly  popu¬ 
lated  neighborhood.  There  were  three 
lively  children  in  the  family,  aged  two  to 
eight  years.  They  were  no  worse  and  cer¬ 
tainly  no  better  than  average  and  were 
involved  in  most  of  the  neighborhood  alter¬ 
cations.  The  mother,  who  had  been  a  public 
school  teacher,  took  the  quarrels  between 
the  children  as  a  matter  of  course  and  fitted 
the  punishment  to  the  misdemeanor  by 
keeping  her  children  at  home  until  they 
promised  to  be  good  or,  if  the  trouble  had 
started  in  her  own  backyard,  sending  the 
visiting  children  home.  But  her  next-door 
neighbor  never  failed  to  take  up  the  fight 
and  to  tell  our  tenant  in  no  uncertain  terms 
what  she  thought  of  a  mother  who  allowed 
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her  children  to  run  rough-shod  over  other 
children.  The  situation  became  strained 
and  our  tenant  asked  us  to  find  her  another 
place  to  live.  We  were  unable  to  find  a 
suitable  place,  but  in  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation  I  asked  if  she  had  ever  studied 
psychology.  She  admitted  that  it  had  been 
her  favorite  subject.  Later  in  the  discussion 
we  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  person 
who  has  been  deprived  of  educational  ad¬ 
vantages  is  apt  to  develop  a  belligerent  at¬ 
titude  as  a  kind  of  defense  mechanism 
against  a  feeling  of  inferiority.  We  came 
out  of  our  conference  with  a  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  neighbor  that  stretched 
the  tolerance  of  our  tenant. 

We  apply  quite  a  lot  of  psychology  to 
the  solving  of  tenant  problems.  Unless  the 
problem  is  very  serious  and  appears  diffi¬ 
cult  of  solution,  we  put  the  person  who 
makes  the  complaint  on  the  spot,  so  to 
speak,  and  nine  times  out  of  ten  he  comes 
up  with  the  solution. 

THE  UNREASONABLE  TENANT 

It  is  against  our  policy  to  reward  un¬ 
pleasantness.  When  a  tenant  threatens  to 
move  unless  we  do  so  and  so,  we  surprise 
him  by  agreeing  that  since  he  isn’t  happy 
with  his  present  situation,  the  only  sensible 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  find  another  place. 
The  fact  that  we  do  not  make  undue  effort 
to  placate  him  and  that  we  do  not  offer  him 
another  of  our  units  gives  him  food  for 
thought  and,  we  hope,  makes  him  a  better 
tenant  for  the  next  landlord.  We  recognize 
that  belligerence  is  a  character  trait  of  some 
people  but  we  have  no  inclination  to  try 
to  cope  with  extreme  cases.  It  has  happened 
in  several  instances  that  the  tenant  changed 
his  attitude  as  a  result  of  our  treatment  and 
remained  in  the  property. 

When,  upon  our  investigation  of  quar¬ 
rels  between  tenants,  we  find  that  one  ten¬ 


ant  is  quite  evidently  at  fault  and  is 
unreasonable  in  his  attitude,  we  request 
that  he  find  another  place  and,  if  it  becomes 
necessary,  we  follow  up  with  a  legal  notice 
demanding  possession  of  the  unit.  The 
same  applies  to  a  case  when  our  tenant  is 
at  fault  in  a  quarrel  with  any  neighbor. 

The  tenant  we  inherit  with  the  property 
is  more  often  than  not  a  problem,  especially 
if  the  property  has  been  owner  managed. 
Owners  who  are  inexperienced  in  property 
management  seem  to  have  a  weakness  for 
indulging  tenants  they  happen  to  like  per¬ 
sonally,  or  that  gain  sympathy  for  situations 
that  are  often  exaggerated  by  the  tenant  in 
order  to  obtain  special  favors.  The  result 
is  that  ownership  of  the  property  becomes 
unprofitable.  Sometimes  the  tenant  has 
been  allowed  to  become  careless  in  his  pay¬ 
ing  habits  or  his  care  of  the  property,  and  it 
often  happens  that  he  was  not  thoroughly 
investigated  in  the  beginning. 

The  problem  with  the  inherited  tenant  is 
his  tendency  to  try  to  go  to  the  owner  with 
special  requests  or  complaints  on  the 
ground  of  personal  friendship.  We  try  to 
forestall  this  problem  by  requiring  that  the 
owner  give  each  tenant  written  notice  that 
we  are  to  have  complete  charge  of  the  prop 
erty  and  that  our  decisions  will  be  final. 
Then,  when  the  rental  agreement  is  exe¬ 
cuted,  we  remind  the  tenant  that  the  reason 
we  are  in  charge  of  the  property  is  that  the 
owner  doesn’t  want  to  be  bothered  by  these 
matters.  If  after  these  precautions  the  ten¬ 
ant  still  insists  on  going  over  our  head,  we 
ask  for  possession  of  the  unit. 

If  a  property  has  not  been  owner  man¬ 
aged,  we  have  found  it  best  not  to  divulge 
the  ownership.  This  precaution  removes 
any  temptation  the  tenant  might  have  to 
communicate  directly  with  the  owner.  An¬ 
other  precaution  is  to  have  the  owner  refer 
to  us  any  requests  he  receives  from  a  tenant. 
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hi  the  writing  or  brokerage  of  insurance,  the  real  estate  agency  is  ex¬ 
posed  to  liability  hazards  that  can  result  in  serious  to  disastrous  loss. 
For  the  most  part  these  exposures  are  insurable  and  warrant  careful 
consideration.  T his  article  discusses  agency  and  client  hazard  exposures 
that  are  unusual  or  frequently  misunderstood  and  which  may  be 
classed  as  special  hazards  which  everybody  ought  to  watch  out  for. 

HOW  TO  AVOID  INSURANCE  BOOBY  TRAPS 
by  Wilfred  D.  Howell 


Fire  insurance  and  so-called  extended  cov¬ 
erage  which  includes  coverage  for  loss  by 
the  perils  of  windstorm,  hail,  explosion, 
riot,  riot  attending  a  strike,  civil  commo¬ 
tion,  air-craft,  vehicles  and  smoke,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  well  known  and  best  under¬ 
stood  type  of  insurance  handled  by  the  real 
estate  office.  However,  by  the  policy  terms, 
which  may  vary  slightly  due  to  individual 
state  regulations,  there  exists  an  exposure  to 
uninsured  losses  that  arise  out  of  unusual 
application.  One  of  these  policy  provisions 
is  the  pro-rata  distribution  clause,  which 
reads  as  follows  in  a  majority  of  state  ap¬ 
proved  forms:  “This  clause  applies  when 
this  form  is  attached  to  a  policy  covering 
in  or  on  more  than  one  fire  division.  It  is 
a  condition  of  this  policy  that  the  amount 
insured  under  each  item  shall  attach  in  or 
on  each  building,  shed  and  other  structure 
and/or  place  in  that  proportion  of  the 
amount  thereby  insured  that  the  value  of 
each  said  building,  shed  and  other  structure 
and/or  place,  bears  to  the  value  of  all  prop¬ 
erty  described  herein.” 

Wilfred  Howell  is  a  practical  real  estate  in¬ 
surance  executive.  He  is  the  head  of  the  insurance 
department  of  a  large  middle  western  management 
organization. 


An  example  will  best  serve  to  illustrate 
the  workings  of  this  clause.  A  great  many 
three-story  walk-up  apartment  buildings 
containing  from  12  to  48  or  more  apart¬ 
ments  have  fire  divisions  between  each  en¬ 
trance  section.  Suppose  the  building  has  24 
units,  and  four  entrances  of  six  apartments 
each,  with  a  fire  wall  between  each  set  of 
six  apartments.  Because  fire  protection  is 
good  and  there  are  no  unusual  surrounding 
exposures  the  owner  has  decided  to  carry 
50  per  cent  of  insurable  value  without  co- 
insurance.  His  thought  is  that  at  worst  a 
fire  probably  would  only  destroy  one  sec¬ 
tion  before  being  brought  under  control 
by  fire  protection  units.  This  may  very  well 
be  a  sound  appraisal  of  the  loss  possibility. 
Assuming  the  insurable  value  to  be  $144,- 
000,  the  coverage  carried  would  be  $72,000. 

Now  suppose  one  section  is  destroyed  by 
fire  or  substantially  so.  The  value  of  that 
section  is  $36,000,  so  the  assured  believes 
that  with  $72,000  of  insurance  he  is  ade¬ 
quately  covered  for  his  loss.  But  is  he?  The 
pro-rata  distribution  clause  says  in  effect 
that  of  the  $72,000  of  insurance,  one-fourth, 
or  $1 8,000,  covers  each  fire  division.  So  he 
has  only  $18,000  of  recovery  against  a 
$36,000  loss.  (For  the  purpose  of  simplicity 
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in  illustrating  the  point,  the  question  of  de¬ 
preciation  has  been  ignored  in  this  ex¬ 
ample.) 

A  similar  illustration  involving  a  small 
one-story  store  building,  or  a  small  store 
and  walk-up  office  or  apartment  building 
could  have  .been  used,  for  such  buildings 
frequently  have  fire  walls  and  hence  fire 
divisions.  If  the  fire  insurance  were  written 
with  an  80  per  cent  or  higher  co-insurance 
or  contribution  clause,  the  pro-rata  distribu¬ 
tion  clause  still  applies;  however,  if  the 
contribution  clause  is  complied  with,  the 
percentage  of  insurable  value  carried  would 
be  much  higher  and  hence  exposure  to  un¬ 
insured  loss  materially  reduced.  In  the  ex¬ 
ample  given,  80  per  cent  of  $144,000  is 
$115,000,  or  $23,800  on  each  fire  division. 

The  use  of  a  co-insurance  clause  or  con¬ 
tribution  clause  in  fire  insurance  policies 
is  so  widespread  and  its  operation  so  well 
understood  that  it  does  not  need  discussion 
here. 

THE  VACANCY  PROVISION  IN  FIRE 
POLICIES 

Another  frequently  overlooked  feature 
in  a  fire  insurance  policy  is  the  vacancy  or 
unoccupied  provision.  Policies  are  in  ap¬ 
proved  use  that  contain  a  provision  as  fol¬ 
lows:  “Conditions  suspending  or  restricting 
insurance.  Unless  otherwise  provided  in 
writing  added  hereto,  this  company  shall 
not  be  liable  for  loss  occurring  (b)  while 
a  described  building,  whether  intended  for 
occupancy  by  owner  or  tenant,  is  vacant  or 
unoccupied  beyond  a  period  of  sixty  con¬ 
secutive  days.” 

The  form  used  on  the  policy  to  cover 
multiple  occupancy  residential  propierty  as 
approved  by  many  states  voids  the  above 
unoccupancy  provision  of  the  policy  by  in¬ 
serting  permission  for  unlimited  unoc¬ 
cupancy  therein.  However,  this  is  not  so 


generally  true  for  buildings  containing 
commercial  occupancies.  In  the  case  of  com¬ 
mercial  buildings  the  provision  voiding  the 
policy  for  unoccupancy  beyond  60  or  90 
consecutive  days  is  generally  operative 
throughout  the  country. 

A  striking  example  of  the  importance  of 
this  provision  is  the  case  of  movie  theater 
buildings  located  in  the  larger  cities,  where 
television  competition  closed  them  by  the 
score.  It  could  be  argued  that  perhaps  a 
court  of  equity  would  set  aside  the  policy 
provision  as  being  immaterial  to  the  loss 
claim  in  question.  However,  buying  a  law¬ 
suit  is  not  the  best  investment  available.  In 
a  case  of  unoccupancy  beyond  the  stipu¬ 
lated  limit,  the  underwriting  carrier  should 
be  notified  and  the  issuance  requested  of 
an  unoccupancy  permit  endorsement  for 
the  policy.  Whether  such  an  unoccupancy 
permit  endorsement  will  result  in  an  ad¬ 
ditional  premium  depends  on  the  type  of 
building  and  occupancy  involved  in  each 
such  case  and  the  applicable  state  insurance 
law  or  regulation  provided. 

OWNER’S,  LANDLORD’S  AND  TENANT’S 
PUBLIC  LIABILITY 

The  usual  owner’s,  landlord’s  and  ten¬ 
ant’s  public  liability  policy  contains  pro¬ 
visions  that  can  result  in  booby  traps  for  the 
uninformed  agency  and  its  clients.  First  of 
all,  the  customary  policy  indemnifies  only 
the  named  insured.  The  managing  real  es¬ 
tate  agent  can  be  sued  as  well  as  the  owner  of 
the  building  in  a  claim  for  personal  injuries. 
The  insurance  company  will  not  defend  the 
agent  or  pay  a  judgment  secured  against 
the  agent  unless  the  agent’s  name  appears 
as  a  named  insured  in  the  policy  form  or  by 
endorsement.  Accordingly,  the  managing 
agent  should  see  to  it  that  his  name  so  ap¬ 
pears.  In  most  cases  the  inclusion  of  the 
managing  agent’s  name  as  an  insured  in  the 
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policy  does  not  increase  the  premium  cost. 

The  customary  policy  in  use  frequently 
omits  coverage  for  claims  arising  out  of 
structural  alterations  and  contractual  hold 
harmless  agreements.  Where  such  a  policy 
is  in  force  structural  alterations  of  substan¬ 
tial  scope  should  not  be  undertaken  with¬ 
out  first  obtaining  an  endorsement  for  the 
policy  granting  permission  for  the  altera¬ 
tions.  The  contractual  liability  feature  can 
very  easily  result  in  an  uninsured  claim.  A 
contractor  seeking  to  limit  his  liability  ex¬ 
posure  may  insert  an  insurance  clause  in  a 
contract  for  a  project  or  maintenance  serv¬ 
ice  wherein  the  buyer  agrees  to  hold  the 
contractor  harmless  from  liability  claims 
arising  out  of  the  performance  of  the  work 
or  service.  If  the  owner  or  his  agent  exe¬ 
cutes  such  a  contract  and  a  claim  arises  out 
of  the  performance  of  the  work  or  service, 
the  owner  is  liable  and  does  not  have  in¬ 
demnity  for  the  claim  under  his  owner’s 
public  liability  policy. 

This  matter  often  arises  in  elevator  main¬ 
tenance  contracts.  The  following  insurance 
clause  taken  from  an  elevator  maintenance 
contract  that  was  actually  in  force  is  unac¬ 
ceptable  unless  the  owner  wishes  to  have 
such  contractual  liability  endorsed  on  his 
public  liability  policy  and  pay  the  required 
additional  premium:  “The  purchaser 
agrees  to  indemnify  and  hold  harmless 
Blank  Elevator  Maintenance  Company 
from  all  claims  for  personal  injury  or  prop¬ 
erty  damage  arising  from  accidents  to  per¬ 
sons  or  property  while  riding  in  or  being 
about  the  elevators  with  respect  to  the  serv¬ 
ices  to  be  performed  as  enumerated  in  this 
contract.’’ 

This  clause  is  acceptable:  “It  is  expressly 
understood,  in  consideration  of  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  services  enumerated  herein 
at  the  price  stated,  that  nothing  in  this 
agreement  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that 


the  company  assumes  any  liability  on  ac¬ 
count  of  injury  or  damage  to  persons  or 
property  except  those  directly  due  to  the 
negligent  acts  or  omissions  of  the  company 
or  its  employees;  and  that  the  purchaser’s 
responsibility  for  injury  or  damage  to  per¬ 
sons  or  property  while  riding  on  or  being  in 
or  about  the  elevators  referred  to  is  in  no 
way  affected  by  this  agreement.” 

Insurance  protection  against  the  special 
hazards  described  foregoing  is  available  in 
states  where  comprehensive  public  liability 
policies  are  approved  for  issuance.  In  the 
comprehensive  public  liability  policy,  cov¬ 
erage  for  structural  alterations  and  con¬ 
tractual  liability  is  provided  on  an,  if  any, 
audit  basis  for  a  relatively  small  additional 
minimum  premium.  Then  if  these  expo¬ 
sures  become  operative  an  earned  premium 
is  assessed  upon  audit  investigation.  By 
use  of  the  comprehensive  policy,  protection 
is  afforded  against  errors  of  omission.  How¬ 
ever,  no  unnecessary  premiums  should  be 
incurred  by  assuming  contractual  liability 
where  unnecessary.  Unavoidable  contrac¬ 
tual  liability  sometimes  arises  chiefly  with 
governmental  bodies  where  a  permit  such 
as  a  driveway  permit  or  the  like  is  involved. 
In  a  case  of  unavoidable  contractual  liabil¬ 
ity,  coverage  to  protect  should  be  endorsed 
on  the  standard  owner’s,  landlord’s  and  ten¬ 
ant’s  public  liability  policy,  or  the  carrier 
on  a  comprehensive  public  liability  policy 
merely  need  be  informed,  although  on  the 
comprehensive  policy  the  protection  is  there 
whether  the  carrier  is  notified  or  not. 

Practice  with  respect  to  including  prop¬ 
erty  damage  coverage  under  a  public  lia¬ 
bility  policy  varies  widely.  No  definite  rule 
can  safely  be  advanced.  The  analyst  should 
be  alert  for  conditions  that  could  represent 
serious  exposure.  Conditions  within  a  struc¬ 
ture  could  be  conducive  to  the  possibility 
or  even  probability  of  damage  to  the  prop- 
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erty  of  others,  or  an  external  situation— for 
example,  a  smoke  stack  which  could  topple 
onto  adjoining  property  and  cause  severe 
damage.  If  the  collapse  were  caused  by  wind 
there  is  a  possibility  that  no  liability  would 
attach.  However,  it  might  be  asserted  that 
the  stack  had  been  permitted  to  stand  in  a 
weakened  condition.  A  metal  stack  may  pos¬ 
sibly  become  weakened  and  go  unnoticed 
because  the  weakened  portion  is  covered 
with  paint. 

Another  example  of  an  exposure  to  con¬ 
sider  carefully  is  the  ornate  cornice  treat¬ 
ment  that  was  once  popular  as  a  design  for 
architectural  beauty.  Also,  there  undoubt¬ 
edly  are  situations  where  plumbing  could 
be  a  factor  influencing  a  decision  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  coverage. 

BOILER  INSURANCE 

There  are  no  significant  special  hazard 
traps  in  the  boiler  policy  approved  for  use 
in  most  states.  However,  uninsured  loss 
can  result  from  failure  to  appraise  the  in¬ 
surable  exposures  properly.  A  boiler  policy 
provides  coverage  subject  to  the  policy 
limits  in  this  order: 

(A)  To  pay  for  loss  on  the  property  of  the  as¬ 
sured  directly  damaged  by  such  accident. 

(B)  To  pay  for  expediting  repairs  subject  to  a 
stated  limit. 

(C)  To  pay  on  behalf  of  the  assured  to  the  extent 
of  any  indemnity  remaining  after  payment 
of  all  loss  as  may  be  required  under  coverage 
A  and  B  such  amounts  as  the  assured  shall 
become  obligated  to  pay  by  reason  of  the 
liability  of  the  assured  for  loss  on  property 
of  others  directly  damaged  by  such  accident 
including  liability  for  loss  of  use  of  such 
damaged  property  of  others. 

(D)  To  pay  on  behalf  of  the  assured,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  any  indemnity  remaining  after  pay¬ 
ment  of  all  loss  as  may  be  required  under 
coverages  A,  B  and  C  such  amounts  as  the 
assured  shall  become  obligated  to  pay  by  rea¬ 
son  of  the  liability  of  the  assured  including 
liability  for  care  and  loss  of  services  because 
of  bodily  injury,  sickness  or  disease,  in¬ 
cluding  death  at  any  time  resulting  there¬ 


from  sustained  by  any  person  and  caused  by 
such  accident,  except  that  the  indemnity 
hereunder  shall  not  apply  to  any  obliga¬ 
tion  for  which  the  assured  may  be  liable 
under  any  workmen’s  compensation  law;  to 
pay  irrespective  of  the  limit  per  accident  for 
such  immediate  medical  and  surgical  relief 
to  others  as  shall  be  rendered  at  the  time  of 
the  accident. 

(E)  To  defend  the  assured  against  claim  or  suit 
alleging  liability  under  coverage  C  and  D. 

Generally  speaking,  the  limits  of  bodily 
injury  liability  carried  on  the  public  lia¬ 
bility  policy  should  be  such  that  the  cover¬ 
age  afforded  by  coverage  D  may  be  ignored. 

However,  if  little  or  no  property  damage 
liability  is  carried  on  the  public  liability 
policy,  which  is  most  frequently  the  case, 
third  party  property  damage  exposure 
should  be  carefully  investigated. 

In  appraising  the  exposures  and  deciding 
the  limit  of  insurance  to  carry,  these  factors 
should  be  considered:  (1)  value  of  boiler 
and  equipment  to  be  replaced  in  the  event 
of  explosion;  (2)  value  of  owner’s  adjoining 
structure  that  could  conceivably  be  dam¬ 
aged  or  destroyed  by  explosion;  (3)  possible 
damage  to  personal  property  of  others  by  an 
explosion. 

The  amount  required  for  No.  1  is  fairly 
easily  determined.  The  amount  required 
for  No.  2  is  not  so  easily  determined  and 
involves  type  of  structure,  adjacent  facili¬ 
ties,  either  beside  or  above,  and  confine¬ 
ment  of  location.  In  this  regard  it  is  unwise 
to  underestimate  the  destructive  force  of  a 
boiler  explosion.  Evaluating  No.  3  is  less 
difficult,  boiler  room  location  being  the 
chief  determining  factor.  For  example,  if 
the  boiler  room  is  under  or  beside  an  apart¬ 
ment  occupied  by  persons  of  modest  means 
the  loss  of  personal  property  might  well 
not  exceed  $5,000.  However,  if  the  boiler 
room  is  under  a  drug  store  in  a  commercial 
building,  the  tenant’s  property  exposed 
may  represent  an  inventory  of  stock  plus 
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fixtures  amounting  to  from  $  1 5,000  to  per¬ 
haps  as  high  as  $75,000.  If  the  store  above  is 
a  laundry  pick-up  station,  for  example,  the 
exposure  is  limited  to  a  moderate  amount. 

Optional  coverages  available  under  a 
boiler  policy,  such  as  cracking  of  a  cast  iron 
boiler,  piping  or  furnace  explosion,  are  not 
considered  unusual  hazards.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  however,  that  the  insurance  af¬ 
forded  by  the  usual  boiler  policy  suspends 
during  a  pressure  test  of  any  designated 
object. 

Unfired  vessels  and  tanks  can  be  included 
under  a  boiler  policy.  In  most  cases  the 
additional  cost  is  modest  enough  to  warrant 
including  them  in  the  coverage.  Machinery 
breakdown  can  likewise  be  covered  under  a 
boiler  policy.  Unless  such  machinery  is 
large  and  expensive,  or  where  expediting 
of  repair  could  be  important,  the  coverage 
is  not  generally  considered  as  being  eco¬ 
nomical. 

UNUSUAL  HAZARDS  ARISING  OUT  OF 
TENANT  OPERATIONS 

Where  a  shop  such  as  a  beauty  shop  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  adapt  the  property  name  to  its 
trade  name,  the  property  owner  can  become 
liable  for  malpractice  claims  which  are  not 
covered  under  the  standard  public  liability 
policy. 

For  example,  let  us  assume  a  ficticious 
apartment  hotel  named  the  Croydon  Arms, 
which  enjoys  prestige  in  the  community 
and  which  has  leased  space  to  a  beauty  shop 
operator,  who  is  allowed  to  use  the  trade 
name,  Croydon  Arms  Beauty  Salon. 

In  this  case,  if  the  tenant  fails  to  carry 
malpractice  insurance  and  is  unable  to  pay 
a  malpractice  claim,  the  building  owner¬ 
ship  can  be  held  liable  on  the  grounds  that 
the  injured  party  believed  the  shop  was 
operated  by  the  apartment  hotel  and  pa¬ 
tronized  the  shop  only  because  of  a  reliance 


on  the  reputation  and  obvious  responsi¬ 
bility  accruing  from  substantial  investment 
in  real  property.  In  this  instance  the 
owner’s  agent  should  have  incorporated  a 
provision  in  the  lease  requiring  the  tenant 
to  carry  malpractice  insurance  in  adequate 
limits  and  to  name  the  owner  and  his  agent 
as  additional  assureds  with  address  of  agent 
given.  Then  the  agent  should  insist  on 
holding  the  actual  policy,  thus  providing 
that  the  policy  could  not  be  returned  for 
cancellation  without  his  knowledge;  and, 
by  inclusion  of  the  agent’s  address,  provid¬ 
ing  that  the  policy  could  not  be  canceled  by 
the  carrier  without  first  notifying  the  agent. 
The  same  exposure  could  exist  with  respect 
to  the  operation  of  a  barber  shop,  although 
in  this  instance  the  exposure  is  of  much 
lesser  degree. 

HOLD-UP  AND  SAFE  BURGLARY 
INSURANCE 

The  usual  hold-up  policy  where  exterior 
coverage  is  included  provides  coverage  for 
one  and  only  one  messenger.  Two  or  more 
out  at  the  same  time  voids  the  coverage  for 
all.  This  situation  may  arise  when  the  regu¬ 
lar  messenger  has  departed  for  the  bank  and 
a  substantial  receipt  of  money  is  made  and  a 
second  messenger  is  dispatched  to  avoid 
holding  the  large  sum  over-night  or  over  a 
weekend.  A  similar  uninsured  situation 
could  arise  when  one  rent  collector  is  custo¬ 
marily  used  but  for  some  reason  a  second 
one  is  used.  The  policy  can  be  endorsed  to 
provide  coverage  for  as  many  additional 
messengers  as  necessary  at  an  added  fee. 

An  important  point  to  keep  in  mind 
about  a  safe  burglary  policy  is  that  coverage 
is  afforded,  subject  to  the  policy  limit,  for 
damage  to  the  safe  as  well  as  for  loss  of  the 
contents  by  the  burglary.  Accordingly  the 
limit  of  coverage  should  total  the  value  of 
the  safe  plus  the  maximum  amount  of 
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money  or  negotiable  paper  that  will  be  in 
the  safe  at  any  time. 

BUSINESS  INTERRUPTION  OR  RENTS 
INSURANCE 

There  are  no  unusual  exposures  involved 
in  this  type  of  insurance.  However,  many 
owners  of  a  so-called  fire-proof  building 
fail  to  carry  this  insurance  because  of  a 
false  sense  of  security.  The  fact,  with  cases 
of  record,  that  a  fire  in  the  elevator  shafts 
can  put  a  large  portion  of  a  multi-story 
building  out  of  use  for  a  month  or  much 
longer  is  completely  overlooked.  Whether 
or  not  coverage  should  include  extended 
coverage  as  well  as  fire  depends  entirely  on 
the  nature,  circumstances  and  locale  of 
each  particular  building  or  business. 

NON  OWNERSHIP  AUTOMOBILE 
LIABILITY 

The  only  unusual  thing  about  this  kind 
of  insurance  is  the  widespread  failure  to 
recognize  that  the  exposure  exists.  Claims 
arise  most  infrequently,  which  explains  in 
part  the  fairly  modest  premiums  despite 
lack  of  widespread  use.  However,  the  risk  is 
not  a  calculated  one  in  that  the  claim  when 
it  does  arise  can  range  from  $50  for  a 
wrinkled  fender  to  $100,000  or  more  for 
the  death  of  a  high  salaried  person  whose 
family  loses  their  source  of  support. 

In  the  case  of  buildings,  a  claim  can  arise 
when  an  engineer,  for  example,  needs  some 
mechanical  part  badly  and  jumps  into  his 
car  and  drives  to  the  source  of  supply  to  get 
the  item  in  a  hurry.  If  he  has  an  accident 
enroute  and  does  not  carry  insurance,  or 
has  insurance  with  inadequate  limits,  the 
third  party  can  bring  claim  against  the 
owner  of  the  building  because  the  auto  was 
being  used  on  company  business. 

The  insurance  department  can  make  this 
coverage  available  to  the  agency’s  manage¬ 


ment  clients  at  very  attractive  premium 
terms  by  arranging  for  a  master  policy  to 
include  all  named  owners  and  the  agency 
itself  with  the  over-all  risk  blanket  rated 
and  then  pro-rate  the  premium  among  the 
buildings  insured. 

PLATE  GLASS  INSURANCE 

The  standard  plate  glass  policy  does  not 
insure  the  lettering  on  the  glass  unless 
valued  and  scheduled  thereon  at  additional 
premium.  Where  such  insurance  is  written 
for  store  lessees  care  should  be  taken  to 
point  this  out  to  the  insured.  A  suggested 
method  is  to  rubber  stamp  the  invoice  in 
bold  block  letters:  “Lettering  or  Ornamen¬ 
tation  not  Covered.”  This  fact  is  set  out 
rather  prominently  in  most  policy  forms 
but  it  is  generally  known  that  the  majority 
of  insureds  hardly  look  at  their  policies  and 
almost  never  read  them. 

RECOMMENDED  AGENCY 
PROCEDURES 

The  proper  discharge  of  the  moral  and 
legal  responsibility  of  the  insurance  agent- 
client  relationship  is  vital  to  the  success  of 
the  insurance  department  and  could  be 
vital  to  the  very  continued  existence  of  the 
agency  itself.  Complete  treatment  of  the 
very  considerable  number  of  principles  in¬ 
volving  standards  and  methods  is  beyond 
the  scope  of  this  article.  However,  one 
method  should  be  mentioned  here.  This  is 
the  preliminary  analysis  technique,  with 
periodic  follow-up. 

When  the  complete  insurance  require¬ 
ments  of  a  purely  insurance  client  or  a 
management  client  are  taken  on,  the  anal¬ 
ysis  is  made.  This  consists  of  first  obtaining 
all  the  existing  insurance  policies  then  in 
force.  The  policies  are  then  written  up  on 
a  schedule  showing  policy  number,  carrier, 
kind,  amount  of  coverage  or  limits,  pre- 
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mium,  term,  expiration,  remarks.  The  poli¬ 
cies  are  thoroughly  examined  as  to  exact 
coverage  afforded,  restrictive  clauses,  en¬ 
dorsements,  named  insured  and  description 
of  or  address  of  location  insured. 

Then  each  exposure,  as  determined  by 
tlie  insurance  analyst,  is  discussed  in  nar¬ 
rative  form  showing  the  existence  of  in¬ 
surance  coverage  or  the  lack  thereof. 
Finally  a  summary  is  made  recommending 
insurance  for  exposures  not  covered  by 
existing  insurance  and  quoting  the  re¬ 
quired  premiums  thereon. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  analysis  is  pre¬ 
sented  to  and  discussed  with  the  client  at 
an  interview.  After  the  interview,  a  letter 
should  be  written  to  the  client  confirming 
the  decisions  reached  at  the  interview  and 
reciting  the  steps  taken  for  carrying  out 
these  decisions.  The  agency’s  copies  of  the 
analysis  and  the  confirming  letter  are  then 
set  up  in  a  special  insurance  hie  for  future 
reference.  The  existence  of  this  hie  pre¬ 
cludes  any  future  misunderstanding  as  to 
what  uninsured  exposures  were  or  were 
not  to  be  protected  by  insurance. 

It  is  considered  good  insurance  practice 
to  review  this  analysis  once  each  year,  being 
especially  careful  to  recognize  any  change 
in  operations  by  the  insured,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  managed  building,  any  change  in 
operations  at  the  building.  For  example,  at 
an  apartment  hotel  property  a  doorman 
may  be  added  as  a  new  service  to  tenants. 
Whether  contemplated  or  not,  this  door¬ 
man  may  park  the  cars  of  tenants  or  guests 
of  tenants,  creating  a  serious  non-ownership 
automobile  public  liability  and  property 
damage  exposure  as  well  as  collision  ex¬ 
posure  to  the  vehicle  being  driven.  These 
exposures  should  be  detected  as  they  arise 
but  are  easily  overlooked  by  the  manage¬ 
ment  department  since  insurance  is  not  the 
primary  concern.  Any  new  uninsured  ex¬ 


posures  uncovered  in  the  annual  review 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
client  and  the  final  decision  set  down  in 
writing  and  placed  in  the  file.  This  file  can 
be  very  valuable  in  convincing  a  client  in 
future  years  that  an  uninsured  loss  was 
not  the  agency’s  fault  but  the  result  of  his 
own  decision  to  assume  a  calculated  or  un¬ 
calculated  risk.  This  file  could  be  invalua¬ 
ble  in  case  of  a  legal  case  claiming  an  error 
of  omission  in  fiduciary  relationship. 

The  analysis  method  is  a  technique  fre¬ 
quently  used  by  insurance  agents  in  solicit¬ 
ing  new  accounts  and  is  successful  because 
frequently  uninsured  exposures  or  loop¬ 
holes  or  even  unnecessary  coverages  are 
detected  and  this  convinces  the  insured  he 
has  had  improper  service,  and  he  might  well 
change  his  account  to  the  analyst.  Since 
tliis  is  a  technique  in  fairly  wide-spread  use 
many  insurance  companies  or  groups  have 
forms,  binders  with  visible  record  tabs  by 
expiration  dates,  and  other  tools  which  are 
very  useful  in  preparing  and  presenting  the 
analysis.  These  tools  are  available  to  agents 
cither  gratis  or  at  very  nominal  charge. 

Some  method  should  be  adopted  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  double  check  against  the  possibility 
of  failure  to  renew  an  insurance  policy. 
This  omission  problem  varies  with  cir¬ 
cumstances.  If  the  insurance  department  is 
operated  as  a  brokerage  then  the  actual 
policies  are  issued  by  the  companies  or  a 
general  agent  and  the  companies  or  general 
agent  will  agree  not  to  let  any  policy  lapse 
except  by  express  instructions  not  to  renew. 
This  automatically  provides  an  excellent 
double  check  against  the  insurance  depart¬ 
ment’s  records. 

However,  if  the  insurance  department 
is  an  issuing  agent,  then  some  system  should 
be  adopted  to  assure  a  double  check.  Under 
these  circumstances  a  number  of  different 
procedures  are  employed.  One  satisfactory 
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method  is  to  have  an  expiration  card  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  policy  and  filed  with  expira¬ 
tion  date  exposed.  One  [person  then  goes 
through  the  cards  one  or  two  months  be¬ 
fore  expiration  and  pulls  the  expiring 
cards.  Then  an  extra  copy  of  the  premium 
invoice  is  given  to  a  different  individual  for 
hling  by  month  of  expiration.  These  copies 
for  the  month  in  question  are  pulled  and 
compared  with  the  expiration  cards  as  a 
double  check. 

ERRORS  AND  OMISSIONS  INSURANCE 

Errors  and  omissions  insurance  is  avail¬ 
able  to  insure  the  agency  against  claims  for 
failure  of  the  insurance  department  to 
properly  discharge  the  fiduciary  responsi¬ 
bility,  because  of  errors  or  omissions.  Pre¬ 
miums  are  based  on  volume  of  insurance 
business  written  and  are  not  excessive.  If 
such  insurance  were  more  widely  carried, 
much  lower  premiums  would  become  pos¬ 
sible.  This  insurance  is  very  similar  to  the 
malpractice  policies  carried  by  physicians, 
dentists,  public  accountants  and  others. 

COMPANY  OWNED  AUTOMOBILES 

The  fairly  widespread  practice  of  com¬ 
pany  ownership  of  automobiles  used  in  the 
business  presents  some  unusual  insurance 
features  under  automobile  liability  varying 
with  circumstances  of  use. 

If  the  vehicles  are  used  exclusively  for 
business  purposes  and  garaged  in  the  com¬ 
pany  garage,  the  standard  automobile  policy 
approved  by  the  majority  of  states  is  ade¬ 
quate  coverage. 

However,  in  many  instances  employees, 
such  as  executives  and  salesmen,  take  the 
company  owned  car  home  and  garage  it 
there.  In  such  circumstances  a  certain 
amount  of  personal  use  by  the  executive  or 
employee  and  even  by  family  members  fre¬ 
quently  results.  Furthermore,  in  many  in¬ 


stances  the  executive  or  employee  does  not 
own  an  automobile  himself. 

The  standard  automobile  liability  policy 
issued  to  an  individual  provides  a  “Drive 
Other  Cars”  provision  which  extends  the 
coverage  of  the  policy  to  cover  the  named 
insured  and  his  spouse  while  driving  other 
cars.  This  is  a  valuable  feature  even  if  ac¬ 
tually  operative  most  infrequently.  This 
feature  becomes  even  more  important 
where  medical  reimbursement  then  covers 
the  named  insured  and  his  spouse  even  when 
riding  in  other  cars  as  a  passenger.  When 
the  automobile  liability  policy  is  issued  in 
the  name  of  a  company,  either  corporation 
or  partnership,  the  Drive  Other  Cars  provi¬ 
sion  becomes  inoperative.  However,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  warrant  a  Drive  Other  Cars  en¬ 
dorsement  naming  the  official  or  employee 
can  be  added  to  a  company  policy  at  nomi¬ 
nal  premium  charge.  There  is  no  need  for 
a  separate  endorsement  naming  the  spouse 
since  the  wording  of  the  endorsement  is 
such  as  to  include  the  spouse  of  the  named 
individual.  Most  carriers  would  be  willing 
to  add  a  Drive  Other  Cars  endorsement  for 
members  of  a  company  official’s  family  other 
than  spouse  also  at  a  nominal  premium  but 
would  probably  balk  at  adding  family  mem¬ 
bers  other  than  spouse  for  salesmen  or  lesser 
employees.  Probably  the  medical  reimburse¬ 
ment  coverage  feature  has  done  more  to 
bring  this  matter  to  the  fore  than  any  other 
single  coverage  feature. 

In  instances  where  the  vehicle  is  garaged 
by  the  official  or  other  employee  at  his  home, 
it  may  be  advantageous  premium-wise  to 
bear  in  mind  that  under  territorial  rating 
the  rate  for  the  territory  where  garaged  ap¬ 
plies.  Generally  large  city  rates  are  higher 
than  the  rates  for  surrounding  suburbs. 

If  a  company  owns  five  or  more  vehicles, 
a  single  comprehensive  fleet  liability  policy 
should  be  used  listing  all  owned  vehicles. 


There  recently  has  been  much  coyitroversy  about  the  question  of  oper¬ 
atorless  elevators.  The  elevator  companies  and  some  managers  point 
to  savings  resulting  from  the  use  of  such  elevators,  and  cite  the  wide 
public  acceptance  in  many  buildings  where  a  light  traffic  is  served. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  managers  who  have  had  years  of  experience 
feel  where  there  is  a  high  volume  of  traffic,  installation  of  the  neiv  sys¬ 
tems  would  cause  confusion,  increase  floor  and  lobby  control  problems, 
and  result  in  tenant  dissatisfaction  and  subsequent  loss  in  rental  values. 
This  study  draws  conclusions  by  analyzing  pertinent  case  histories. 

DO  AUTOMATIC  ELEVATORS  DO 
A  HIGH  TRAFFIC  JOB? 

by  Lawrence  U.  Nelson 

Rather  than  make  a  superficial  study  of  a  class  A  office  building  which  provided  a 

large  number  of  buildings  having  the  new  pure  example  of  the  effect  of  conversion 

type  of  operatorless  elevator  service,  it  was  /  (the  elevators  were  relatively  new  and  not 
decided  to  make  a  study  in  depth  of  three  in  need  of  modernization,  and  the  only 
carefully  selected  Chicago  buildings.  The  changes  made  were  those  necessary  to  con- 

objective  was  to  analyze  the  economic  bene-  vert  to  operatorless  elevators);  a  class  B 

fits  of  conversion,  inquire  into  problems  medical  building,  where  the  old  elevators 
arising  from  the  absence  of  operators,  such  were  taken  out,  and  new  automatic  elevators 

as  lobby  and  floor  control,  and  to  measure  installed;  and  a  new  apartment  building 

tenant  reaction  to  the  new  elevators.  where  a  high  population  is  served  by  an 

The  buildings  chosen  included  a  typical  original  installation  of  automatic  elevators. 


I.  Case  of  the  Typical  Class  A  Office  Building 


The  building  was  erected  in  1911,  and 
its  lobby  was  remodeled  in  1947.  It  is  located 
in  Chicago’s  financial  district.  A  bank  oc¬ 
cupies  eiglit  of  tlie  twenty  floors,  and  the 

Mr.  Nklson  is  a  Chicago  writer  and  designer 
working  in  the  field  of  real  estate  public  relations. 
His  research  on  the  subject  of  this  article  was  under¬ 
taken  at  the  Journal’s  request. 


remaining  twelve  floors  have  a  diversified 
occupancy  with  a  preponderance  of  law 
firms. 

Bank  employees  and  clients  are  served 
mostly  by  elevators  which  are  located  some 
distance  away  from  the  building  elevators, 
and  only  operate  within  the  precincts  of 
the  bank. 
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Originally,  the  building  was  served  by 
eight  hydraulic  elevators.  In  1947,  these  were 
replaced  by  five  push-button  attendant- 
operated  elevators.  Mechanical  and  elec¬ 
tronic  devices  replaced  many  of  the  skills 
of  the  operators.  An  automatic  leveling  de¬ 
vice  replaced  the  trained  hand  on  the  con¬ 
trol  switch.  Push-buttons  in  the  car  relieved 
the  operator  of  the  task  of  putting  in  order 
and  remembering  the  series  of  numbers. 
Signal  control,  which  stops  the  car  at  any 
floor  where  a  call  has  been  registered,  re¬ 
placed  the  visual  signals  to  the  operator.  The 
principal  task  left  for  the  operator  was  to 
push  the  buttons  and  to  close  the  new  high¬ 
speed  doors.  The  starter’s  task  was  lightened 
by  an  automatic  timing  device  which  gave 
the  operators  the  signal  to  depart  from  the 
upper  or  lower  terminals  at  the  right  times, 
so  as  to  keep  the  service  smooth.  However, 
the  economies  of  operatorless  elevator  serv¬ 
ice  appeared  attractive  to  the  owners,  and 
seven  years  later,  in  June  of  1954,  the  con¬ 
version  was  made. 


The  electronic  brain  watches  the  cars 
and  keeps  them  properly  spaced. 


THE  ELECTRONIC  BRAIN 

Since  1950,  several  systems  have  been  de¬ 
veloped  which  permit  three  or  more  cars 


to  run  in  smooth  sequence  without  operators 
or  a  starter.  The  core  of  these  systems  is  an 
electronic  brain  which  analyzes  the  traffic 
patterns  and  controls  the  elevators  accord¬ 
ingly.  Six  distinct  traffic  patterns  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  this  building:  the  up  peak,  the 
balanced  up-down,  the  heavier  down,  the 
heavier  up,  the  down  peak,  and  night  and 
holiday. 

Each  of  these  traffic  programs  requires  a 
different  combination  of  automatic  action. 
A  seven-day  clock  is  set  so  that  it  informs 
the  electronic  brain  when  each  different 
traffic  pattern  will  begin.  If  the  weekly  se¬ 
quence  of  patterns  changes  due  to  holidays 
or  half-holidays,  the  programs  can  be  con¬ 
trolled  manually. 

In  addition  to  installing  the  electronic 
brain,  a  weighing  device  and  a  door  safety 
device  had  to  be  installed  on  each  cab.  The 
weighing  device  determines  when  the  car 
has  been  filled  to  capacity.  A  full  car  will 
V  not  answer  any  corridor  calls  but  will  go 
directly  to  its  destination.  This  feature  is 
especially  important  during  the  down-peak 
p>eriod  and  evidently  works  well,  as  none  of 
the  tenants  interviewed  complained  that  the 
elevators  stopped  unnecessarily  when  they 
were  full. 

According  to  the  elevator  company,  the 
electronic  door  protective  device  will  op¬ 
erate  to  stop  or  reverse  the  doors  without 
the  necessity  of  physical  contact  with  the 
doors.  It  is,  in  a  sense,  a  proximity  device 
which  will  stop  and  reverse  the  doors  if  a 
passenger’s  body  or  hand  is  within  three  or 
four  inches  of  the  leading  edge  of  either  the 
hatch  or  car  door. 

ECONOMIC  BENEFITS 

The  elevator  company  stated  that  the  cost 
of  the  necessary  changes  to  convert  to  op¬ 
eratorless  elevators  amounted  to  more  than 
20  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  elevators  in- 
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stalled  in  1947,  and  that  if  the  multi-car 
operatorless  system  had  been  available  at 
that  time,  it  would  have  cost  less  than  10 
per  cent  more  to  include  it  when  the  new 
cars  were  put  in. 

The  elimination  of  operators  in  this 
building  results  in  a  substantial  saving. 
Operator  wages  in  Chicago  are  the  highest 
in  the  country.  A  survey  of  several  class  A 
Chicago  office  buildings  made  in  1953 
showed  that  attendant  service  for  each  ele¬ 
vator  cost  an  average  of  $6,107  ^or  wages 
including  relief  and  replacement,  $487  for 
welfare  including  social  security  taxes  and 
benefits,  $131  for  uniforms  including  clean¬ 
ing  and  replacement,  $77  for  locker  room 
and  other  facilities,  $698  for  administration, 
supervision,  hiring  and  training.  A  total  cost 
of  $7,500  per  elevator,  or  as  much  as  $37,500 
annually  to  keep  operators  on  a  bank  of 
five  elevators. 

On  the  other  hand,  certain  costs  are  in¬ 
creased  as  a  result  of  conversion. 

Under  the  new  system  the  cost  of  lobby 
supervision  has  not  materially  increased  and 
insurance  rates  have  remained  the  same. 
But  added  automatic  features  use  about 
$200  worth  of  additional  power  and  require 
about  $300  worth  of  extra  maintenance. 
Amortization  at  7  per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
conversion  to  operatorless  elevators  prob¬ 
ably  amounts  to  $8,000  or  $10,000.  Thus 
additional  expenses  resulting  from  the 
change  are  about  $8,500  to  $10,500  a  year. 
This  would  mean  an  annual  saving  of  $27,- 
000  to  $29,000  resulting  from  the  change. 

WHAT  IS  THE  TENANT  REACTION? 

Rents  have  not  been  raised  or  lowered  in 
the  building  since  the  change  was  made. 
About  one-half  of  the  tenants  of  the  building 
whom  we  interviewed  indicated  they  felt 
that  an  important  phase  of  service  had  been 
curtailed,  and  that  nothing  better  had  been 


substituted.  Some  tended  to  blame  the  elec¬ 
tronic  brain  for  delays  during  the  morning 
up-peak  even  though  this  problem  existed 
before  the  change  to  operatorless  elevators. 
This  attitude  may  be  reflected  in  a  resistance 
to  increased  rents. 

Neither  management  nor  the  tenants  re¬ 
ported  any  increase  in  lobby  and  floor  con¬ 
trol  problems.  The  lobby  is  supervised  by 
an  experienced  man  who  was  formerly  the 
starter.  He  sees  to  it,  as  much  as  possible, 
that  no  one  of  undesirable  character  enters 
the  building.  Solicitors  are  asked  to  leave 
the  building  when  management  receives 
complaints  from  the  tenants.  Evidently  the 
presence  of  operators  had  not  effectively  dis¬ 
couraged  solicitors  or  sneak-thieves,  as  not  a 
single  tenant  interviewed  felt  there  had  been 
any  increase  since  the  change.  In  some  build¬ 
ings,  operators  will  require  a  pass  of  anyone 
leaving  the  premises  carrying  a  large  bundle, 
but  at  this  building,  this  has  always  been  a 
function  of  the  starter. 

Not  a  single  tenant  interviewed  had  any 
fear  of  the  doors,  or  did  not  understand  how 
CO  operate  the  elevators,  but  over  20  per  cent 
reported  that  at  least  one  of  their  visitors 
was  uneasy  or  confused  by  the  new  system. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  tenants  interviewed 
said  they  believed  that  the  operators  had 
known  where  their  offices  were  located,  and 
had  been  helpful  in  directing  visitors,  but 
some  of  these  qualified  their  answers  by 
saying  that  they  did  not  think  this  was  an 
important  service.  No  one  said  they  used 
operators  for  any  other  services.  Two  women 
who  occasionally  work  alone  in  the  building 
on  weekends  strongly  recommended  that  an 
operator  be  put  on  duty  at  this  time.  They 
felt  that  operators  had  exercised  a  certain 
amount  of  floor  supervision  in  the  empty 
building. 

Those  who  know  how  the  door  safety 
system  works  have  confidence  in  it.  Tenants 
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of  the  building  habitually  put  a  hand  against 
the  door  when  entering  or  leaving  the  car. 
However,  we  noticed  that  a  visitor  to  the 
building,  who  was  wearing  a  heavy  overcoat 
which  had  the  effect  of  partially  insulating 
his  body  from  the  electrostatic  detector  of 
the  door  operating  device,  was  startled  when 
the  doors  touched  him  before  they  reversed. 

There  has  not  been  a  radical  change  in  the 
frequency  of  service.  Doors  may  remain 
open  longer  and  door  closing  has  been 
slowed  down,  but  delays  caused  by  human 
fatigue  have  been  eliminated. 

The  elevator  company  and  the  building 
management,  both  of  which  have  carefully 
observed  the  new  system,  say  that  service  is 
now  more  frequent  than  it  was  with  opera¬ 
tors.  Of  the  sampling  of  tenants  interviewed, 
30  per  cent  thought  service  was  more  fre¬ 
quent,  50  per  cent  thought  service  was  less 
frequent,  and  20  per  cent  either  thought  the 
service  was  the  same,  or  did  not  know. 


II.  Case  of  the  Class  B  Medical 

This  building  has  included,  as  part  of  a 
modernization  program,  three  new  auto¬ 
matic  elevators  which  are  running  smoothly 
under  the  control  of  an  electronic  brain. 

This  48-year-old  building  is  located  on 
Chicago’s  top  mercantile  street.  Until  re¬ 
cently  the  twelve-story  structure  was  pri¬ 
marily  a  medical  building  with  a  sprinkling 
of  small  shops. 

The  occupancy  of  the  first  two  floors  by 
a  savings  and  loan  association  had  a  positive 
effect  on  the  rental  values  of  the  floors 
above.  Also,  the  facade  was  remodeled  up  to 
the  third  floor,  the  lobby  and  corridors  were 
modernized,  and  a  continuing  program  of 
office  remodeling  was  begun. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Some  conclusions  suggested  by  the  study 
of  this  building  are  these: 

1)  Substantial  savings  can  be  made  by 
eliminating  operators. 

2)  In  a  general-purpose  office  building, 
enough  elevator  passengers  are  either  ten¬ 
ants  or  frequent  visitors  so  that  confusion  of 
transients  is  not  a  serious  problem. 

3)  Floor  control  problems  do  not  increase 
measurably  when  automatic  elevators  are 
installed  in  a  building  which  has  alert  lobby 
control. 

4)  If  no  visible  modernizations  are  made 
on  the  cars  at  the  time  the  automatic  system 
is  installed,  tenants  may  feel  that  the  man¬ 
agement  is  cutting  down  on  service. 

5)  Women  who  work  alone  in  office  build¬ 
ings  during  off  hours  and  holidays  consider 
the  presence  of  an  operator  during  these  pe¬ 
riods  is  an  important  service  of  the  building. 


Building 

Previously,  of  the  five  old  elevators,  three 
were  used  for  passengers,  one  for  freight, 
and  one  was  not  used  at  all.  These  were  re¬ 
placed  by  three  passenger  elevators,  one  of 
which  was  hung  with  padding  and  is  avail¬ 
able  for  use  as  a  freight  elevator  during  the 
off-peak  hours.  The  cars  move  at  a  speed  of 
500  feet  per  minute  and  are  dispatched  by 
an  electronic  brain.  A  switch  in  the  lobby 
allows  the  starter  to  select  one  of  four  differ¬ 
ent  programs— up-peak,  balanced,  down- 
peak  and  intermittent. 

Frequency  of  service  evidently  has  not 
changed  greatly.  Tenant  reaction  is  di¬ 
vided:  40  per  cent  of  those  interviewed 
thought  that  service  was  more  frequent;  20 
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per  cent  thought  less  frequent;  and  40  per 
cent  either  thought  that  the  service  was  the 
same,  or  did  not  know. 

The  building’s  manager  considers  that 
$10,000  to  $  1 5,000  is  being  saved  annually  by 
the  elimination  of  attendants.  In  1952,  he 
allotted  about  $18,000  to  operator  wages 
and  about  $4,000  to  maintenance  of  the  ma¬ 
chinery.  In  1954  the  figures  were  about 
$5,400  for  wages  and  about  $4,850  for  main¬ 
tenance. 

The  manager  says  the  system  gets  excel¬ 
lent  maintenance  service.  The  man  detailed 
to  check  the  elevators  has  only  two  other 
buildings  to  watch,  both  of  which  are  within 
two  blocks.  The  complex  equipment  is 
checked  every  day  and  care  is  taken  to  keep 
the  room  free  of  dust.  As  a  result,  break¬ 
downs  have  occurred  at  the  rate  of  only  two 
a  year,  and  no  car  has  been  out  of  service 
more  than  an  hour.  If  an  elevator  should 
stall,  passengers  can  communicate  with  the 
building  office  through  a  two-way  intercom 
system.  The  manager  has  jokingly  told  ten¬ 
ants  that  if  they  miss  conversing  with  the 
operators  at  any  time,  all  they  need  to  do 
is  press  the  button,  and  he  will  talk  with 
them. 

THE  STARTER  TAKES  ON  NEW 
IMPORTANCE 

Formerly,  when  there  were  operators  on 
the  cars,  a  starter  was  not  used  in  this  build¬ 
ing;  but  with  the  new  elevator  system,  the 
starter  has  become  an  important  member  of 
the  building  staff.  He  is  a  carefully-chosen 
man  in  a  well-tailored  uniform  who  has  the 
title  of  “public  relations  man.”  In  addition 
to  changing  the  programs  as  the  traffic  pat¬ 
terns  change,  he  watches  for  anyone  who 
might  be  unfamiliar  with  the  system  and 
offers  help. 

As  he  is  a  member  of  the  union,  the  starter 
may  even  step  into  the  car  and  ride  with  a 


An  alert  starter  can  give  an  impression 
of  added  service. 


passenger  who  shows  distress  or  suffers  from 
claustrophobia.  Also,  he  supervises  the  traf¬ 
fic  and  evidently  does  it  effectively,  as  not  a 
single  one  of  the  tenants  interviewed  had 
any  complaints  about  an  increase  of  solici¬ 
tors  or  sneak-thieves.  In  the  evening,  the 
starter  is  replaced  by  a  building  policeman. 
One  woman  tenant  who  was  interviewed 
suggested  that  an  attendant  be  put  on  the 
elevator  which  functions  during  the  even¬ 
ing. 

Insurance  rates  stayed  the  same  when 
operatorless  elevators  were  installed  in  this 
building.  Most  elevator  accidents  occur 
when  the  car  has  not  been  perfectly  leveled, 
causing  a  passenger  to  trip  when  entering 
or  leaving  the  car.  Automatic  leveling  de¬ 
vices  in  modern  cars  greatly  reduce  the  haz¬ 
ard.  No  cases  of  accidents  resulting  from 
the  failure  of  door  safety  equipment  were 
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reported  in  this  building  or  by  any  of  the 
buildings  studied. 

At  the  time  the  new  elevators  were  put  in, 
this  building  was  known  as  a  medical  build¬ 
ing,  and  it  was  one  of  the  first  of  this  type 
to  switch  to  operatorless.  It  has  been  ques¬ 
tioned  whether  a  medical  building,  where 
most  of  the  traffic  is  transient,  is  a  good  place 
to  introduce  automatic  elevators.  But  the 
presence  of  the  savings  &  loan  association, 
and  the  modernization  program,  are  in  this 
case  changing  the  character  of  the  building. 
An  insurance  company  and  an  advertising 
agency  have  leased  space.  Rents  have  gone 
up  from  an  average  of  $3.32  per  square  foot 
in  May,  1952,  to  $4.53  in  May,  1954,  and  in 
1955,  the  average  per  square  foot  will  be 
double  what  it  was  five  years  ago.  The  fact 
that  many  medical  tenants  have  left  may 
be  mostly  attributed  to  the  fact  that  rents 
have  risen  higher  than  they  wish  to  pay; 
however,  every  one  of  the  doctors  inter¬ 
viewed  said  that  he  had  had  at  least  one 
patient  whom  it  had  been  necessary  to  escort 
to  the  lobby. 

All  the  tenants  questioned  said  that  they 
understood  the  elevators,  that  they  quickly 
got  accustomed  to  them  and  were  not  fright¬ 
ened  by  the  doors.  However,  over  80  per  cent 
said  that  at  least  one  visitor  to  their  offices 
had  expressed  uneasiness  about  the  eleva¬ 
tors.  When  asked  whether  they  would  prefer 
to  go  back  to  operators,  over  70  per  cent 
of  those  questioned  said  no.  Some  added 
that  they  felt  that  while  operatorless  eleva¬ 
tors  had  a  few  drawbacks,  they  were  a  mod¬ 
ern  feature  tliat  gave  prestige  to  the  build¬ 
ing.  No  one  suggested  putting  attendants  in 
operatorless  elevators  during  the  day. 

MODERNIZING  OR  ECONOMIZING? 

This  reaction  supports  the  theory  that  if 
automatic  operation  is  introduced  at  the 
same  time  that  elevators  are  modernized. 


tenants  will  consider  the  operatorless  fea¬ 
ture  as  a  part  of  the  modernization  rather 
than  as  a  curtailment  of  service.  Many  man¬ 
agers,  however,  prefer  to  go  slow,  and  some 
who  have  had  automatic  systems  installed 
will  continue  to  use  attendants  until  they 
feel  there  is  a  full  public  acceptance  of  the 
innovation, 

A  compromise  between  these  two  ex¬ 
tremes  was  successfully  made  by  one  build¬ 
ing  manager.  He  wanted  to  complete  the 
change  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  felt  that 
some  of  his  tenants  would  not  accept  it  if 
it  came  all  at  once.  So  he  gave  it  to  them  in 
small  doses.  He  kept  operators  on  two  of 
his  new  elevators,  but  over  the  third  he 
placed  a  sign  reading  “automatic  service.’’ 
He  reports  that  within  two  weeks  the 
operatorless  elevator  was  actually  being 


Doctors  may  feel  compelled  to  escort 
their  patients  to  the  lobby. 


used  more  than  the  other  two  because  some 
tenants  would  wait  for  it  in  order  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  operating  it.  At  this  point 
he  dropj>ed  the  operator  from  the  second 
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car,  leaving  one  car  attended  for  anyone  who 
was  still  doubtful.  However,  it  soon  ap¬ 
peared  evident  that  no  one  was  willing  to 
pass  up  the  other  cars  in  order  to  wait  for 
the  operator.  So  the  system  was  made  com¬ 
pletely  automatic. 

CONCLUSIONS 

Some  conclusions  suggested  by  the  study 
of  this  building  are: 

1)  When  old  attended  elevators  are  re¬ 
placed  by  new  automatic  elevators,  there  is 
little  resistance  to  the  change. 

2)  If  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the  character 
of  a  medical  building,  consideration  should 


be  given  to  the  fact  that  medical  p>eople 
have  a  personal  interest  in  their  visitors  and 
will  feel  compelled  to  escort  them  to  the 
lobby  if  they  mention  that  the  elevators 
worry  them.  This  may  result  in  loss  of  ten¬ 
ants.  A  compromise  solution  would  be  to 
have  signs  in  the  lobby  and  on  the  floors 
which  indicate  that  a  certain  one  of  the 
elevators  is  attendant  operated. 

3)  A  carefully-chosen  starter  who  con¬ 
siders  himself  a  public  relations  man  and 
has  some  skill  in  dealing  with  the  public 
can  give  an  impression  of  personal  attention 
which  will  compensate  in  some  measure  for 
the  absence  of  elevator  attendants. 


III.  The  Case  of  the  New  Apartment  Building 


Automatic  elevators  have  been  in  use  in 
apartment  buildings  for  many  years  and 
have  been  proved  successful  in  many  appli¬ 
cations  in  this  field.  However,  the  case  under 
study  is  one  of  the  first  apartment  buildings 
containing  over  700  apartments  to  use  auto¬ 
matic  elevators. 

This  new  apartment  building  has  an  in¬ 
genious  layout  which  affords  most  of  the 
apartments  a  view  of  Lake  Michigan.  The 
building  consists  of  two  towers,  each  one  of 
which  has  2 1  floors.  The  2 1st  floor  is  devoted 
to  tenant  laundry  and  storage,  the  first  floor 
is  given  over  to  lobby,  receiving  room  and 
garage.  Each  tower  has  370  unfurnished 
apartments  with  an  average  occupancy  of 
slightly  over  two  persons  per  apartment. 
Built  under  FHA  608,  the  average  apart¬ 
ment  rents  for  about  $40  per  room,  a  five- 
room  apartment  for  about  $250  per  month. 

Each  of  the  twin  towers  is  provided  with 
three  passenger  elevators  and  one  freight 
elevator.  The  passenger  elevators  travel  at 
a  speed  of  400  feet  per  minute,  and  cover 


the  186  feet  from  the  ground  floor  to  the 
21st  floor  in  less  than  half  a  minute.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  more  elaborate  elevator  systems, 
which  utilize  the  electronic  brain  to  keep 
cars  ready  to  answer  calls  at  top  and  bottom 
terminals,  all  three  cars  return  to  the  ground 
floor  and  await  calls.  The  doors  will  open 
at  every  floor  where  a  call  has  been  regis¬ 
tered.  There  is  no  weighing  device  on  these 
cars  which  would  permit  a  full  car  to  by¬ 
pass  calls,  but  up-peak  or  down-peak  period, 
such  as  the  5  p.m.  rush  in  an  office  building, 
never  occurs  here,  so  cars  are  rarely  full. 
Three  elevators  have  proved  to  be  more  than 
adequate  to  serve  a  population  of  some  740 
persons  in  each  tower.  In  fact,  a  misadjust- 
ment  in  one  of  the  banks  of  elevators  once 
was  causing  two  elevators  to  be  dispatched 
to  answer  each  call,  but  the  resulting  in¬ 
efficiency  caused  so  little  inconvenience  that 
the  condition  went  unnoticed  for  over  a 
year. 

A  breakdown  of  one  of  these  elevators 
does  not  tie  up  service,  as  two  elevators  can 
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carry  the  load.  The  most  frequent  trouble 
encountered  is  the  failure  of  the  elevator 
to  start  up  from  the  main  floor.  If  an  eleva¬ 
tor  containing  passengers  should  become 
stuck  between  floors,  the  doors  can  be 
opened  by  bringing  another  car  alongside 
and  removing  the  passengers.  The  most 
serious  mishap  that  can  occur  is  the  failure 
of  the  signal  control  system,  taking  all  cars 
out  of  operation. 

Some  elaborate  automatic  elevator  sys¬ 
tems  have  a  special  switch  which  can  be 
thrown  which  will  cause  all  the  elevators  in 
the  bank  to  travel  up  and  down  continu¬ 
ously,  stopping  and  opening  doors  at  every 
floor,  thus  maintaining  service. 

Some  of  the  causes  of  elevators  stalling 
are  easily  remedied.  Cleaning  and  adjust¬ 
ment  of  a  critical  part  often  can  put  a  stalled 
elevator  into  action  in  about  ten  minutes. 
If  a  passenger  pushes  the  “emergency  stop” 
button,  the  car  will  stop  immediately  and 
will  not  move  again  until  the  button  is 
pulled  out.  Although  instructions  are  posted 
which  explain  how  the  emergency  stop  but¬ 
ton  works,  it  is  often  necessary  to  give  oral 
instructions  to  the  passenger,  or  enter  the 
car,  before  the  car  can  be  put  back  into 
operation. 

This  building  experienced  about  twenty 
elevator  failures  during  the  first  two  months 
of  operation.  The  building  was  begun  in 
February,  1950,  and  the  first  ten  floors  were 
occupied  in  June,  1951.  The  other  ten  floors 
were  not  completed  until  January,  1952. 
Construction  conditions  are  partly  blamed 
for  the  high  number  of  failures  during  1951. 
Dust  on  the  contacts  is  a  frequent  cause  of 
stoppage. 

During  the  maiden  voyage  months,  eleva¬ 
tor  companies  keep  a  close  watch  on  their 
automatic  cars  to  see  if  any  “bugs”  develop. 
.\t  least  ten  of  the  early  failures  were  trace¬ 
able  to  some  misadjustments  in  the  original 


manufacture.  Parts  were  guaranteed  by  the 
elevator  company  for  a  year.  Servicing  of 
the  elevators  was  guaranteed  for  the  first 
three  months  after  installation.  They  were 
serviced  for  the  next  nine  months  under 
contract  at  a  cost  of  $460  per  month.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  charge,  which  includes  both  serv¬ 
ice  and  parts,  is  $956.50  per  month. 

Round-the-clock  service  chosen  by  this 
building  avoids  overtime  problems  which 
may  occur  when  a  call  for  service  is  put  in 
late  in  the  afternoon. 

The  management  of  this  building  feels 
that  the  average  tenant  enjoys  being  waited 
upon  by  attendants,  but  that  he  recognizes 
the  fact  that  such  service  is  becoming  in¬ 
creasingly  expensive  and  that  efficient  and 
attractive  mechanical  devices  are  a  good  sub¬ 
stitute  for  personal  service. 

The  front  doors  are  opened  by  a  key,  or 
by  a  button  in  each  apartment  which  releases 
the  lock.  Tenants  are  cautioned  to  ascertain 
who  it  is  they  are  admitting.  The  manage¬ 
ment  reports  that  the  spot-check  patrol ing 
done  by  the  building  staff  seems  to  be  just 
as  effective  as  the  fulltime  supervisory  func¬ 
tions  of  elevator  operators  in  other  build¬ 
ings. 

CONCLUSIONS 

1)  Automatic  elevators  do  the  job  well 
in  an  apartment  building  even  where  a  very 
high  population  is  served.  There  are  no 
important  peak  rush  periods  such  as  are  ex¬ 
perienced  in  an  office  building. 

2)  Elaborate  devices  for  spacing  the  eleva¬ 
tors  are  not  necessary  in  an  apartment  build¬ 
ing. 

3)  All  types  of  automatic  elevators  are 
extremely  sensitive  to  dust.  Frequent  break¬ 
downs  probably  will  occur  if  construction 
work  is  going  on  in  the  same  part  of  the 
building  in  which  the  automatic  controls 
are  located. 
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TENANT  REACTION  TO  THE  NEW  SERVICE 


IV.  Our  Answers  to  Certain  Questions 


I'here  are  certain  questions  which  a  build¬ 
ing  manager  who  is  considering  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  automatic  elevators  usually  has  in 
his  mind.  Among  them  are  the  following: 

1.  Will  these  elevators  give  as  good  service? 

2.  How  much  will  they  save? 

3.  Will  there  be  labor  trouble  if  a  change  is 
planned? 

4.  VVffiat  will  be  the  reaction  of  the  tenants? 

This  study  does  not  pretend  to  have 

touched  upon  all  the  elevator  problems 
which  have  been  encountered  by  building 
managers  across  the  country.  On  the  assump¬ 
tion,  however,  that  the  buildings  which  we 
have  chosen  are  truly  typical,  we  offer  the 
following  answers  to  the  above  questions: 

1)  Operatorless  elevators  give  as  good 
service  as  obtained  before.  The  doors  of  an 
automatic  elevator  may  remain  open  longer 
than  is  necessary,  and  the  door  closing  time 
is  greater.  However,  with  operator  elevators, 
lack  of  promptness  of  response  to  dispatch¬ 


ing  signals  at  the  upper  terminal,  and  other 
manifestations  of  the  human  element  keep 
most  operator  systems  from  maintaining  a 
level  of  peak  efficiency. 

2)  As  much  as  $6,000  annually  per  car 
can  be  saved  by  eliminating  attendants. 
Some  buildings  have  gone  into  great  detail 
in  figuring  the  cost  of  operators.  In  addition 
to  wages,  welfare,  and  cleaning  and  replace¬ 
ment  of  uniforms,  such  factors  have  been 
included  as  the  rental  value  of  the  locker 
room  and  other  facilities  used  by  the  opera¬ 
tors,  and  the  cost  of  supervision,  hiring  and 
training.  Several  factors  keep  the  saving 
from  being  larger.  Maintenance  will  cost 
about  3  per  cent  to  5  per  cent  more,  and 
power  up  to  10  per  cent  more. 

3)  In  most  locations,  there  probably 
would  not  be  labor  trouble  connected  with 
the  change.  Termination  of  the  employment 
of  operators  was  settled  amicably  in  the 
buildings  studied. 
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4)  Tenants  will  probably  be  enthusiastic 
about  the  change  if  the  cabs  are  modernized 
at  the  same  time  that  the  change  is  made. 
The  elimination  of  operators  then  will  be 
considered  as  part  of  a  modernization  pro¬ 
gram  rather  than  as  an  economy  measure. 
Even  a  minor  addition,  such  as  music  in  the 
cabs,  might  be  enough  to  offset  the  feeling 
that  the  building  is  cutting  down  on  service. 

Salesmanship  can  be  employed  to  good 
advantage  during  the  adjustment  period. 
In  one  building,  a  representative  of  an  el¬ 
evator  company  did  some  research  to  find 
out  which  tenants  were  most  likely  to  com¬ 
plain  about  the  change.  He  stayed  in  the 


lobby  for  a  few  days  after  the  new  system 
was  put  in,  so  that  he  could  explain  how  it 
worked.  During  this  time  he  singled  out  the 
potential  problem  passengers  for  special 
attention,  offering  his  services,  riding  up 
with  them,  and  demonstrating  the  safety 
devices. 

A  trimly  uniformed  starter  who  is  skilled 
as  a  public  relations  man  can  do  much  to 
keep  the  tenants  and  the  public  sold  on  the 
new  system. 

But  by  far  the  most  effective  way  to  sell 
the  operatorless  feature  to  tenants  is  to  in¬ 
troduce  it  simultaneously  with  moderniza¬ 
tion  of  the  cars. 


MAINTENANCE  EXCHANGE 

by  David  L.  Keith,  cpm.  Editor 

LETTERS  OF  INQUmr,  COMMENTS  BY  READERS, 
NOTES  BY  THE  EDITOR 


Crag  report 

Early  in  1954  the  value  of  Crag  Herbi¬ 
cide  was  discussed.  It  lived  up  to  its  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  killer  of  weeds  before  they  get 
really  started  in  gardens  and  shrub  areas. 

But  as  a  killer  of  crab  grass,  it  has  a  basic 
fault  for  large  areas— it  must  be  used  before 
the  crab  grass  shows.  For  a  large  area  this 
is  just  out  of  the  question.  Who  knows 
where  the  crab  grass  seeds  are  before  the 
leaves  show? 

For  ease  of  control,  therefore,  better  stick 
to  the  older  forms  of  crab  grass  killers. 

Window  sills  and  window  washing 

The  value  of  a  professional  property 
manager  and  frequent  inspections  add  up 
to  a  lot  of  little  things— but  things  which 
collectively  add  up  to  a  lot  of  money  for 
an  owner. 

Take  interior  decorating.  Obviously,  this 
would  be  the  job  of  the  tenant  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  space  such  as  an  auto  agency  build¬ 
ing  the  writer  recently  inspected.  The  lease 
said  so.  But  the  tenant  has  moved  out  and 
here  are  just  a  few  of  the  things  the  owner 
will  have  to  pay  for  because  he  did  not 
protect  himself  by  watching  more  closely. 

Start  on  those  big  beautiful  display  win¬ 
dows  all  across  the  front  and  halfway  down 
one  side  of  the  building.  A  real  job  to  wash 
regularly.  And  all  the  wood  sills  will  have 


to  be  replaced  because  the  window  washer 
did  not  mop  up  the  pools  on  the  sill  and 
the  tenant  obviously  didn’t  do  much  paint¬ 
ing  on  them.  Let’s  see— remove  all  windows, 
replace  sills,  bring  back  windows,  replace 
guards,  etc.  That  figures  to  much  too  much 
—and  the  owner  is  seeing  red  (not  only  on 
the  profit  and  loss  statement). 

Then  this  tenant  decided  he  liked  wall¬ 
paper  and  he  papered  walls  that  had  never 
been  papered  before.  They’ll  have  to  be 
re-papered— often  now— or  the  old  paper 
removed  (and  that  good  prospect  for  the 
building  knows  what  is  wrong  with  wall¬ 
paper,  too).  There  goes,  in  all  probability, 
another  couple  of  hundred  bucks. 

Then  there’s  that  woodwork.  It  was 
enameled  before,  but  the  tenant  used  some 
“new”  kind  of  paint  on  the  walls  and 
painted  right  over  the  woodwork.  Modem, 
you  know.  For  some  reason,  it  doesn’t  ex¬ 
actly  peel,  but  it  isn’t  exactly  dry  either  and 
no  one  quite  seems  to  know  what  it  is  or 
what  will  happen  when  a  new  coat  of  paint 
is  applied. 

No  one  seems  to  know  where  the  painter 
is  right  now,  but  before  he  left  he  put  a 
nice  thick  coat  of  low-grade  enamel  on  all 
the  radiators.  They  have  so  many  “ears”  of 
flaking  paint  on  them  now  that  they  look 
like  they’re  ready  to  take  off. 

All  this  from  decorating  alone.  Theo¬ 
retically,  you  can  force  the  tenant  to  put  the 
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premises  back  into  the  condition  it  was 
originally,  but  that  is  pure  theory.  Try  to 
prove  the  one  about  wallpaper,  or  that  it 
was  the  last  coat  of  paint  on  the  radiators 
or  the  exact  prior  condition  of  the  window 
sills.  From  a  practical  standpoint,  the  dam¬ 
age  is  all  done— the  horse  has  been  stolen. 

Unfortunately,  the  above  was  just  the 
beginning.  One  radiator  had  leaked  and 
rotted  out  some  floor  joists.  Faucets  had 
dripped  until  they  were  beyond  repair. 
Porcelain  in  sinks  had  been  destroyed.  The 
interior  side  of  the  metal  windows  in  the 
shop  were  rusted.  The  list  is  too  long  to 
go  over. 

Basically  the  |X)int  is  that  it  can  be 
tremendously  expensive  to  give  a  tenant 
too  much  leeway  on  decorating  “at  his  ex¬ 
pense.”  Property  managers  must  be  sure 
that  acceptable  materials  are  used  and  that 
good  decorators  are  hired  to  do  the  job.  All 
plans  for  redecoration  must  be  checked  in 
advance,  and  frequent  inspections  made  of 
the  interior  as  well  as  the  exterior. 

One  protective  device  in  addition  to  the 
above  is  photographs  of  the  interior  taken 
at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  a  long-term 
lease.  Their  mere  existence  will  do  much 
to  control  a  lackadaisical  attitude  in  the 
tenant  towards  the  otvner’s  rights. 

Broader  experience  needed 

One  of  the  problems  of  writing  a  column 
such  as  this  is  to  reflect  a  really  wide  range 
of  general  experience.  To  attempt  to  do 
this  better,  a  number  of  letters  will  be  writ¬ 
ten  each  month  to  property  managers 
throughout  the  United  States  seeking  in¬ 
formation  on  products  or  processes  they 
may  have  tried  that  might  be  of  interest  to 
other  readers.  If  any  readers  would  like  to 
contribute  a  thought  before  we  get  around 
to  you,  just  shoot  your  letter  through.  We’ll 
be  glad  to  hear  from  you. 


Paint  progress  article 

A  research  story  on  a  paint  product 
dubbed  X-17  is  contained  in  the  New 
Jersey  Zinc  Company’s  Paint  Progress  No. 
‘^3.  It  takes  you  through  X-iy’s  harried 
trials  in  an  accelerated  weathering  machine, 
the  blister  box,  mildew  cabinet,  fence  and 
testhouse  laboratories.  The  excellent  test¬ 
ing  prcKedures  of  the  larger  paint  com¬ 
panies  are  one  of  the  major  reasons  why 
they  are  less  likely  to  be  super-enthusiastic 
about  a  new  product  than  a  smaller  com¬ 
pany  which  has  stumbled  upon  something 
but  does  not  have  the  facilities  for  finding 
out  its  flaws. 

Luxury  apartments  and  maintenance 

Luxury  apartments  have  always  created 
unusual  problems  of  maintenance  because 
the  standards  of  acceptance  are  so  much 
higher.  Unfortunately,  the  problem  is  not 
getting  less  complex  as  time  goes  on. 

For  example,  a  new  apartment  building 
now  being  built  will  have  complete  air- 
conditioning,  jalousie  windows,  and  garage 
doors  that  open  from  a  switch  on  the  ten¬ 
ant’s  car  dashboard.  The  property  manager 
who  handles  this  one  will  have  some  new 
problems  to  work  on  before  a  maintenance 
budget  for  its  care  can  be  established. 

And  what  was  “luxury”  yesterday  is 
standard  today— so  watch  this  type  of  prop¬ 
erty.  You’ll  be  handling  it  in  a  couple  of 
years. 

Pipe  leaks 

Occasionally  one  hits  a  property  which 
develops  a  series  of  leaks  in  the  exposed 
pipes.  One  solution  is  to  call  the  plumber 
and  replace  the  pipe.  Another  is  to  have 
a  set  of  emergency  pipe  clamps  of  various 
types  and  slap  one  on.  Ultimately,  you’ll 
probably  have  to  replace  the  pipe,  but  then 
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you  can  do  a  more  thorough  job  all  at  once. 

Companies  like  M,  B.  Skinner  Co.  of 
South  Bend,  Indiana,  make  a  number  of 
different  types  of  repair  clamps  and  saddles. 
Your  resident  managers  of  large  buildings 
should  have  a  catalogue  of  one  of  these 
manufacturers  on  han^  so  they’ll  know 
what  is  available. 

Most  valuable  are  the  pipe  clamps  which, 
by  pressure  applied  with  nuts,  squeeze  the 
pipe  hole  shut  against  a  pressure  gasket, 
riiere  are  pipe  joint  clamps  for  stopping 
leaks  at  joints,  collar  leaks,  and  half  a  dozen 
others. 

Don’t  expect  these  clamps  to  be  cheap 
individually.  They’re  not.  But  they’re  ex¬ 
cellent  emergency  items  and  can  be  used 
over  and  over  again.  A  little  thought  will 
tell  the  rest  of  the  possibilities. 

Anchoring  devices 

Anchoring  devices,  such  as  pipe  leak 
stoppers,  are  another  type  of  item  that 
property  managers  don’t  need  very  often. 
When  they  do,  though,  having  the  right  one 
can  save  a  plastering  or  cement  job. 

Just  to  keep  up,  a  collection  of  items, 
with  sources,  will  be  real  dollar  savers. 
Start  with  a  set  of  expansion  shields,  lead 
screw  anchors,  two  wing  and  spring  head 
toggle  bolts,  from  some  company.  Arro 
Expansion  Bolt  Company  of  Marion,  Ohio, 
or  your  hardware  supplier,  can  give  you  a 
start  and  keep  you  informed. 

Water  hammer 

Probably  every  property  manager  in  the 
country  knows  what  causes  water  hammer 
in  the  water  system.  But  if  you  have  a  prob¬ 
lem  building,  a  copy  of  Wade  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company’s  booklet  on  their  shock  stop¬ 
pers  might  brief  you  in  review.  A  too  small 
air  cushion  is  useless— too  large,  too  expen¬ 
sive  and  troublesome. 


Bolt  loosener 

Another  “seldom  necessary”  item  is  a 
lubricant  to  aid  in  loosening  bolts  that 
are  rusted  right.  “Kroil”  from  Kano  Lab¬ 
oratories  of  Nashville,  Tennessee,  does  as 
good  a  job  as  any. 

Milk  of  magnesia  applied  to  bolts  in  ad¬ 
vance  will  keep  bolts  on  furnaces,  etc.,  from 
“heat-freezing.” 

Write-on  tape 

Labeling  of  items  in  the  supply  rooms 
and  dozens  of  other  places  has  been  simpli¬ 
fied  by  a  plastic  tape  that  sticks  easily  and 
which  you  can  write  on.  Use  a  typewriter 
on  the  sheet  form,  or  pencil  for  the  tape 
form.  Available  from  Labelon  Tape  Co., 
450  Atlantic  Avenue,  Rochester  9,  New 
York,  if  you  can’t  find  it  anywhere  else. 

Insulating  pipes,  etc. 

When  you  plan  to  insulate  or  replace  in¬ 
sulation  on  pipes  or  tanks  today,  you  have 
to  consider  more  than  the  old-time  white 
asbestos.  Depending  upon  the  particular 
job,  you’ll  use  polivinylchloride  covering 
(Miracle  Adhesives  Corp.),  spray-on  types 
such  as  No  Drip  of  J.  W.  Mortell  Co., 
Kankakee,  Illinois,  Kaylor  and  Fiberglass 
(Owens-Corning),  and  a  host  of  others. 

Point  is— it’s  not  just  something  you  can 
order  up  from  an  accepted  standard  any 
more.  Too  many  choices  for  quick  judg¬ 
ment. 

Finishing  equipment — new  and 
maintenance 

There  are  so  many  new  automatic  deco¬ 
rating  machines  that  far  more  care  than 
formerly  must  be  given  to  the  equipment. 
If  a  painter  didn’t  take  perfect  care  of  a 
brush,  it  took  only  a  “few  bucks”  to  get  a 
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new  one.  This  could  usually  be  buried  in 
cost  of  paint. 

But  today,  with  pressure-fed  paint 
brushes  (Stream-Flo  Division  of  Hanlon  & 
Goodman  Company  of  Belleville,  N.  J.) 
and  pressure-fed  paint  roller  coaters  (Rub- 
berset  Company,  146  Haynes  Avenue, 
Nev;ark,  N.  J.)  plus  wall  washing  machines, 
etc.,  the  cost  of  poor  maintenance  of  equip¬ 
ment  can  rise  rather  rapidly.  In  addition, 
down  time  on  such  devices  creates  lost  time 
for  painters.  Under  the  older  system,  no 
painter  has  yet  been  known  to  hold  down 
a  whole  crew  because  his  brush  didn’t  work. 

The  real  test  of  proper  maintenance  of 
decorating  equipment  can  be  made  as  soon 
as  the  decorators  are  through  and  are  on 
their  way  home.  That’s  the  time  to  drop  by 
and  check  all  of  their  equipment.  If  there 
is  still  a  little  paint  around  the  spray  nozzle, 
you’re  sure  to  have  trouble.  If  brushes  are 
not  cleaned  out  or  placed  in  the  correct 
solvent  for  the  night,  new  brushes  will  be 
coming  around  on  the  bills  very  shortly.  If 
ladders  are  not  being  tightened  up,  you’ll 
need  new  ones  sooner. 

In  short,  the  more  complicated  mainte¬ 
nance  becomes,  and  you  can  be  sure  it  will 
become  increasingly  so  in'  the  future,  the 
more  checks  must  be  made  on  the  people 
responsible  for  the  work.  The  human  factor 
can  rapidly  overcome  all  of  the  advantages 
of  new  methods  and  materials. 


Paint  dip  advertising 

Barrelled  Sunlight  Paints  are  using  a 
very  effective  theme  in  their  advertising, 
from  which  property  managers  can  learn 
something.  The  theme  is  based  upon  the 
number  of  times* a  painter  must  dip  to 
cover  a  particular  area  with  paint.  A  chart 
“shows”  and  copy  tells  that  with  these 
paints  the  painter  must  dip  only  one-half 
as  many  times,  thereby  saving  half  of  the 
time  in  dipping  when  he  is  not  putting  the 
paint  on  the  wall  or  trim. 

Unfortunately,  while  this  well  illustrates 
the  fact  that  different  paints  handle  dif¬ 
ferently,  the  true  test  must  still  be  the  time 
it  takes  for  a  painter  to  cover  a  particular 
area.  Whether  he  takes  the  time  in  dipping, 
or  trying  to  brush  it  out,  is  unimf>ortant 
to  the  property  manager.  Whether  he  can 
even  do  a  particular  small  area  such  as  one 
wall  faster  is  also  not  necessarily  the  whole 
answer.  The  test  must  include  a  large 
enough  area  so  that  you  will  know  whether 
a  painter  can  keep  up  high  production  all 
day  long. 

And  to  that  must  be  added  covering 
power,  necessity  for  going  back  and  pick¬ 
ing  up  drips  and  sags.  None  of  this  is  meant 
to  under-emphasize  the  point  brought  out 
by  Barrelled  Sunlight.  It  is  merely  meant  to 
warn  against  over-simplification  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  process. 


New  Certifications 

INSTITUTE  OF  REAL  ESTATE  MANAGEMENT 


The  title  of  “Certified  Property  Manager”  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  following  individuals  by  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Real  Estate  Management. 

CHAS.  F.  GIBSON 

368  Bush  Street 

San  Francisco,  California 

Bom,  San  Francisco,  California,  July  3,  1895;  a 
partner  in  Trevor  &:  Co.,  he  spent  29  years  in  the 
general  real  estate  field  specializing  in  management 
of  all  types  of  residential,  commercial  and  industrial 
properties;  has  been  a  member  of  numerous  com¬ 
mittees  of  the  San  Francisco  Real  Estate  Board  as 
well  as  serving  as  a  director  and  as  treasurer  of  the 
Board;  professional  territory  covers  San  Francisco, 
California,  and  surrounding  Bay  Counties. 

MAL  HAUGHTON,  III 
108  West  Bay  Street 
Jacksonville,  Florida 

Born,  Jacksonville,  Florida,  May  19,  1921;  since 
1946  he  has  been  vice  president  and  treasurer  of 
Mai  Haughton,  Jr.  Company  principally  engaged 
in  the  management  of  residential,  store  and  office 
buildings;  experience  includes  mortgage  lending, 
mortgage  and  court  appraising  and  building;  he 
completed  IREM’s  Management  Course  in  Miami 
in  1948;  former  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the 
Property  Managers  Assoc,  of  Jacksonville,  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Jacksonville  Board  of  Realtors,  Jr.  C 
of  C  and  Insurors  of  Jacksonville;  professional 
territory  covers  the  State  of  Florida. 

AARON  M.  CHANEY 
926  Fort  Street 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Born,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  January  16,  1923;  assistant 
treasurer,  since  1949,  of  Cook  Trust  Co.,  Ltd.,  de¬ 
voting  full  time  to  the  management  of  all  types 
of  property;  he  is  past  chairman  of  the  rental  comm, 
of  the  Honolulu  Realty  Board,  treasurer  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  finance  comm,  of  the  Nuuanu  YMCA 
and  a  member  of  the  C  of  C;  professional  territory 
covers  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

PHILIP  E.  HORTON 
3180  Sheridan  Road 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Born,  Appleton,  Wisconsin,  May  24,  1904;  associated 
with  Wirtz,  Haynie  &  Ehrat,  Inc.,  his  28  years’  expe¬ 


rience  in  the  real  estate  field  includes  management 
of  apartment,  store  and  office  buildings,  appraising 
and  brokerage;  has  served  as  president  and  treasurer 
of  the  North  Side  Real  Estate  Board,  and  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Chicago  Real 
Estate  Board;  professional  territory  covers  Evanston, 
Illinois,  and  Chicago’s  North  Side. 

HOWARD  S.  GODWIN 
214  South  Bemiston 
Clayton,  Missouri 

Born,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  February  3,  1921;  after 
receiving  a  discharge  from  the  U.S.  Army  in  1945  he 
entered  the  home  building  business  and,  since  1950, 
has  operated  a  real  estate  sales  office  and  Godwin 
Management  Company;  his  10  years  of  experience 
in  the  real  estate  field  include  appraising  and  man¬ 
agement  of  residential  and  office  buildings;  com¬ 
pleted  IREM’s  Management  Course  and  Mainte¬ 
nance  School  in  Chicago  (1954);  is  a  member  of  the 
St.  Louis  County  Real  Estate  Board  and  NIREB; 
candidate  AIREA;  professional  territory  covers  St. 
Louis  County  and  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

C.  RICHARD  CHRISTIAN 
200  Farnam  Building 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Nebraska  City,  Nebraska,  April  20,  1902;  vice 
president  of  Byron  Reed  Company,  Inc.,  24  years’ 
experience  in  real  estate  appraising,  brokerage  and 
management;  has  served  as  secretary,  vice  president, 
president,  and  is  currently  a  director  of  the  Building 
Owners  &  Managers  Assoc.;  holds  membership  in 
the  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board  and  is  a  director  of 
the  Nebraska  Real  Estate  Assoc.;  is  active  in  several 
local  civic  organizations;  has  lectured  on  financing, 
leasing  and  management  and  authored  articles  on 
real  estate  for  trade  magazines;  professional  territory 
covers  the  City  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

GEORGE  J.  HEYDE 
224  Securities  Building 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Persia,  Iowa,  May  8,  1923;  vice  president  and 
office  manager  of  Hal  Easton  Company;  has  engaged 
in  real  estate  brokerage  and  property  management 
for  the  past  4^  years;  he  is  a  member  of  the  Omaha 
Real  Estate  Board  and  serves  on  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  Young  Business  Men’s  Assoc.;  profes¬ 
sional  territory  covers  Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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RICHARD  J.  ROHAN 
1704  Douglas  Street 
Omaha,  Nebraska 

Born,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  December  12,  1928;  since 
1952  he  has  been  property  manager  for  H.  A.  Wolf 
C;o.,  Inc.  engaging  in  building  and  architecture  and 
specializing  in  management  of  residences,  apart¬ 
ment,  store  and  office  buildings  and  warehouses:  he 
received  a  B.S.  degree  at  the  Univ.  of  Nebraska:  is 
a  member  of  the  Omaha  Real  Estate  Board,  B.  O. 
&  M.  Assoc.,  Jr.  C  of  C  and  the  Nebraska  Real 
Estate  .Assoc.:  professional  territory  covers  Omaha, 
Nebraska. 

JOHN  S.  BAILY 
225  S.  W.  Broadway 
P0RT1.AND,  Oregon 

Born,  Yakima,  Washington,  May  23,  1910:  recently 
joined  the  property  management  dept,  of  Commerce 
Investment,  Inc.  handling  sales  and  leases  of  com¬ 
mercial  and  income  property  and  specializing  in 
management  of  apartment  and  store  buildings: 
formerly,  for  2  years,  was  part  owner  and  secretary- 
treasurer  of  Oregon  Coast  Realty  in  .Seaside  and 
for  2  years  was  property  agent  for  Pacific  Power  k 


Light  Co.:  his  6  years’  experience  in  the  real  estate 
field  also  include  general  insurance  and  brokerage: 
he  attained  the  rank  of  Lt.  Commander  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  during  WAV  II:  received  a  B.A.  degree  at  the 
Univ.  of  Washington:  in  1954  was  vice  president 
of  the  Seaside  Realty  Board:  holds  membership  in 
the  Portland  Realty  Board:  professional  territory 
covers  Portland,  Oregon. 

L.  M.  VON  SCHILLING,  JR. 

14  North  King 
Hampton,  Virginia 

Born,  Hampton,  V^irginia,  September  21,  1905:  after 
receiving  a  discharge  from  the  U.S.  .Army  in  1946 
he  established  a  real  estate  and  insurance  firm  in 
his  own  name  engaging  in  appraising  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  residences,  apartment  and  store  buildings 
and  other  properties:  he  received  a  B.S.  degree  at 
Lehigh  Univ.:  completed  IREM’s  Management 
(bourse  in  Chicago  (1954):  is  past  president  of  the 
Hampton  Insurance  and  Real  Estate  .Assoc.,  director 
of  the  Merchants  National  Bank  and  chairman  of 
the  Salvation  .Army  Advisory  Board:  professional 
territory  covers  Hampton,  Newport  News  and  War¬ 
wick,  Virginia. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 
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NATIONAL  OFFICERS,  1955 


I'RKSIDKN  T 
Wii.i.iAM  A.  Walters,  Sr. 

3923  W.  Sixth  Street . l.os  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS 
California,  Nevada,  Philipfiine  Islands, 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Lloyd  1).  Hanford 

85  Post  St . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Iowa,  Minnesota,  Nebraska, 

North  Dakota,  South  Dakota 
Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr. 

801  Omaha  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia, 

Mississippi,  Puerto  Rico 
Robert  J.  Dotson 

1 12  W.  Congress  St . Savannah,  Ga. 

Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina, 

Tennessee,  Virginia 
Emanuel  E.  Falk 

]34-26th  St . Newport  News,  Va. 

New  Jersey,  New  York 
Herbert  E.  Goldberg 

488  Central  Ave . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Delaware,  Washington,  D.  C.,  Maryland, 

Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia 
John  Lawi.er,  Jr. 

450  Fourth  Ave . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Arizona,  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 

Utah,  Wyoming 
Frank  L.  Lort 

1650  Broadway . Denver,  Colo. 

Michigan,  Ohio,  Manitoba,  Ontario 
George  J.  Pipe 

2066  Penobscot  Bldg . Detroit,  Mich. 

Illinois,  Indiana,  Wisconsin 
Harold  J.  Rieger 

208  S.  LaSalle  St . Chicago,  111. 

Arkansas,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Oklahoma 
Raymond  K.  Sheriff 

700  Victor  Bldg . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington 
Waldemar  Spliid 

212  Corbett  Bldg . Portland,  Ore. 

Connecticut,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  Quebec 
Frank  R.  Sylvester 

50  Congress  St . Boston,  Mass. 

Louisiana,  Texas 

Richard  V.  Works 

1505  Dallas  Natl.  Bk.  Bldg . Dallas,  Tex. 


Herbert  U.  Nelson,  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  111. 

C:.  .‘\rmel  Nutter,  Treasurer 

509  Cooper  Street . Camden,  N.  J. 

J.  Ernest  Kuehner,  Director,  Research  Dhdsion 

326  Tower  Grove  Drive . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Olive  Dyer,  Executive  Secretary 

22  West  Monroe  Street . Chicago,  Ill. 


GOVERNING  COUNCIL 
Term  Expiring  December  j/, 


.\.  F.  Beckwith . 

WlI.I.lA.M  S.  Brenza _ 

Bertram  A.  Druker.  . . 

Hal  Easton . 

Wn.LiAM  D.  Gai.breath 
Stephen  L.  Mei.nyk.  . . 
|.  Wallace  Pai.etou.. 

Carlton  Schultz . 

Irving  F.  Truitt . 


. Miami,  Fla. 

. Miami,  Fla. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

. .  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Los  .\ngeles,  Calif. 
.New  Orleans,  La. 
. .  .Cleveland,  Ohio 
. Norfolk,  Va. 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  jp}6 


Howard  Bliss . 

Raymond  Bosley.  . . . 

Charles  Christei . 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr 
William  S.  Everett.  . 
V^AN  Holt  Garrett,  Jr 
Maxine  R.  Hammond 

Henry  Miller,  Jr _ 

Durand  Taylor . 


_ Detroit,  Mich. 

- Toronto,  Can. 

_ St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

. Chicago,  Ill. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

, . . .  .Dayton,  Ohio 

. Dallas,  Tex. 

.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 


Term  Expiring  December  ji,  7955 

Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

George  C.  Brush . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Edmund  D.  Cook . Princeton,  N.  J. 

Arihur  Eckstein . New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Howard  H.  Gilbert . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Robert  T.  Highfield . Washington,  D.  C. 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

F.  PocHE  Waguespack . New  Orleans,  La. 

F.  Orin  Woodbury . Salt  Lake  City,  Uuh 


Representing  Board  of  Directors,  NAREB 
To  be  appointed 

Past  Presidents  on  Governing  Council 

Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb . Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge.  La. 
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CHAPTER  OFFICERS,  1955 


NEW  JERSEY  CHAPTER 
Charles  B.  Swensen,  President 

283  Central  Avenue . City,  NJ. 

Frank  B.  Marinc,  First  Vice  President 

24  Commerce  Street . Newark,  N.J. 

Charles  T.  Shakarjian,  Second  Vice  President 

2506  Bergenline  Avenue . Union  City,  N.J. 

Henry  N.  Stam,  Third  Vice  President 

5  Colt  Street . Paterson,  N.J. 

Vincent  A.  Buono,  Fourth  Vice  President 

73  Main  Street . Hackensack,  N.J. 

Rowland  R.  Harden,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

200  Marne  Avenue . Haddonfield,  N.J. 

Alfred  London,  Secretary 

276  Hobart  Street . Perth  Amboy,  N.J. 

PHILADELPHIA  CHAPTER 
H.  Waiter  Graves,  President 

200  Bankers  Securities  Building . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

NEW  ENGLAND  CHAPTER 
Harold  E.  Waldron,  President 

645  Hancock  Street . Quincy,  Mass. 

Richard  A.  Dow,  Vice  President 

4  Brattle  Street . Cambridge,  Mass. 

Henry  G.  Kigcen,  Secretary -Treasurer 

1278  Beacon  Street . Brookline,  Mass. 

MICHIGAN  CHAPTER 
Jack  Caminker,  President 

3535  David  Stott  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Louis  L.  Pienta,  Vice  President 

1432  Dime  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

Roy  C.  Hestwood,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1027  Penobscot  Building . Detroit,  Mich. 

LOS  ANGELES  CHAPTER 
William  J.  Sexton,  President 

900  Wilshire  Boulevard . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Frankun  G.  Klock,  First  Vice  President 

28  North  Marengo  Avenue . Pasadena,  Calif. 

Stephen  L.  Melnyk,  Second  Vice  President 

5134  North  Figueroa  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Allan  Storms,  Secretary -Treasurer 

760  South  Hill  Street . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

PITTSBURGH  CHAPTER 
Sidney  A.  Schwartz,  President 

218  Bakewell  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  H.  Hacke,  Vice  President 

617  East  Ohio  Street . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Joseph  J.  Gumberc,  Secretary-Treasurer 

630  Grant  Building . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

GREATER  METROPOLITAN 
WASHINGTON  CHAPTER 
Milburn  j.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  President 

300  Independence  Avenue,  S.E . Washington,  D.C. 

George  E.  Lochte,  First  Vice  President 

1700  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 


James  A.  Hewitt,  Second  Vice  President 


1720  Eye  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 

Edward  J.  Walsh,  Secretary 

815  Eleventh  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 

Lloyd  E.  Turner,  Treasurer 

600  Seventh  Street,  N.W . Washington,  D.C. 


CINCINNATI  CHAPTER 
William  A.  Wurst,  President 

N.  W.  Cor.  Fourth  &  Walnut  Streets. .  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 
John  W.  Boers,  Vice  President 

612  W.  Fifth  Street . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

TULSA  CHAPTER 
Morris  W.  Turner,  President 

11  W.  Sixth  Street . 

Leemon  W.  Nix,  Vice  President 

1754  Utica  Square . 

Lister  C.  Greene,  Secretary-Treasurer 
820  S.  Main . 

ST.  LOUIS  CHAPTER 


Theodore  J.  Weber,  President 

6401  Manchester  Avenue . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Adolph  N.  Soell,  Vice  President 

III  N.  Fourth  Street . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

V.  C.  McKenzie,  Secretary 

6394  Delraar  Boulevard . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

NEBRASKA-IOWA  CHAPTER 
Lloyd  M.  Peterson,  President 

500  First  National  Bank  Building . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Arthur  A.  Allwine,  Vice  President 

832  S.  24th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Robert  R.  Root,  Secretary-Treasurer 

515  S.  20th  Street . Omaha,  Nebr. 

MILWAUKEE  CHAPTER  , 

Erwin  A.  Henschel,  President 

4347  W.  Fond  du  lac  Avenue . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

Gene  J.  Hartung,  Vice  President 

1802  W.  Center  Street . Milwaukee,  Wise. 

V.  L.  White,  Secretary -Treasurer 

229  E.  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Room  301.  .Milwaukee,  Wise. 


DALLAS  CHAPTER 
C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  President 

4505  N.  Central  Expressway . 

Lawrence  C.  Gallaway,  Vice  President 

207  Prather  Street . 

Otis  M.  Caskey,  Secretary-Treasurer 
1209  Main  Street . 

KANSAS  CITY  CHAPTER 


Harold  E.  Denny,  President 

921  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

J.  Ward  McPherson,  Vice  President 

Tenth  Street  and  Grand  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Eleanors  Sheley,  Secretary-Treasurer 

1009  Baltimore  Avenue . Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 


Dallas,  Tex. 
.Dallas,  Tex. 
.Dallas,  Tex. 


National  and  Chapter  Officers 
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MARYLAND  CHAPTER 
John  D.  Snyder,  President 

466^1/2  Freedomway.  West . Baltimore,  Md. 

William  J.  Martin,  Vice  President 

1 1  E.  Chase  Street . Baltimore,  Md. 

John  W.  Morris,  Secretary-Treasurer 

410  Morris  Building . Baltimore,  Md. 

COLORADO  CHAPTER 
Robert  Padgett,  President 

19  E.  Pikes  Peak . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Clarence  V.  Coleman,  Vice  President 

1712  Welton  Street . Denver,  Colo. 

Richard  F.  Leach,  Secretary -Treasurer 

First  &  Main  Streets . Pueblo,  Colo. 

SAN  DIEGO  CHAPTER 
Stewart  Wicklin,  President 

1401  Sixth  Avenue . San  Diego,  Calif. 

T.  C.  Devereaux,  Vice  President 

500  Bank  of  America  Building . San  Diego,  Calif. 

John  D.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Treasurer 

1265  Sixth  Avenue . San  Diego.  Calif. 

SOUTH  FLORIDA  CHAPTER 
Victor  E.  Corrigan,  President 

131  Shoreland  Building . Miami,  Fla. 

Carl  G.  Harding,  Vice  President 

333  E.  Las  Olas  Boulevard . Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Eleanor  Egeland,  Secretary 

138  Shoreland  Arcade . Miami,  Fla. 

Arthur  E.  Wise,  Treasurer 

3620  S.  W.  20th  Street . Miami,  Fla. 

MEMPHIS  CHAPTER 
Harry  D.  Dermon,  President 

106  Dermon  Building . Memphis,  Tenn. 

John  S.  Palmer,  Vice  President 

158  Madison  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

Taylor  H.  Bennett,  Secretary 

3169  Johnson  Avenue . Memphis,  Tenn. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CHAPTER 
Jack  Jacobson,  President 

368  Bush  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Jules  Saxe,  Vice  President 

1222  N.  Noriega  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 


Charles  B.  Neuman,  Secretary 

1  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Eldon  T.  Peterson,  Treasurer 

4  Montgomery  Street . San  Francisco,  Calif. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY  CHAPTER 
Reid  J.  McClatchy,  President 

8og  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Gordon  E.  Bush,  Vice  President 

815  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Grace  Sebastian,  Secretary-Treasurer 

2116  J  Street . Sacramento,  Calif. 

CHICAGO  CHAPTER 
A.  L.  Alcorn,  President 

33  W.  Washington  Street . 

William  H.  Gerhardt,  Vice  President 

69  W.  Washington  Street,  Room  701 _ 

John  R.  Higgins,  Treasurer 

10  S.  La  Salle  Street,  Room  1506 . 

Ralph  D.  Price,  Secretary 
10  S.  La  Salle  Street . 

INDIANAPOLIS  CHAPTER 
Donald  R.  Hueber,  President 

144  N.  Delaware  Street . Indiana|x>lis,  Ind. 

Thomas  C,  Keller,  Vice  President 

208  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

James  H.  Farrar,  Secretary-Treasurer 

124  N.  Delaware  Street . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

GEORGIA  CHAPTER 
Robert  J.  Dotson,  President 

112  W.  Congress  Street . Savannah,  Ga. 

Jack  Robertson,  Vice  President 

P.  O.  Box  1638 . Atlanta,  Ga. 

Flew  Murphy,  Secretary 

488  Central  Street . Macon,  Ga. 

GREATER  NEW  YORK  CHAPTER 
Arthur  Eckstein,  President 

370  Seventh  Avenue . New  York,  N.Y. 

Morris  Spear,  Vice  President 

402  Fifth  Avenue . New  ^'ork,  N.Y. 

Harriet  Bensley,  Secretary -Treasurer 

149  Street  &  Third  Avenue . New  ^■ork,  N.^'. 


.Chicago,  III. 
.Chicago,  III. 
.Chicago,  III. 
.Cihicago,  III. 
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DIVISION  ADVISORY  BOARDS,  1955 


DIVISION  OF  EDUCATION 
57  Li.oyd  D.  Hani-ord,  Chairman  .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

56  H.  I’.  Holmes,  Vice  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

55  Irving  F.  Truitt . Norfolk,  Va. 

Subcommittee  on  Textbook  &  College  Contracts 

55  Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

56  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

57  Howard  Bliss . Detroit,  Mich. 

Subcommittee  on  Speakers’  Bureau  and  Panels 

56  Charles  Christel,  Chairman . St.  Louis,  Mo. 

55  Jules  Saxe,  Vice  Chairman _ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57  Howard  E.  Drake . New  York,  N.  Y. 

56  Berkeley  W.  Duck . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

57  Van  Holt  Garrett,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

55  Maxine  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

5f,  Harry  A.  Taylor . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

56  Carey  Winston . Washington,  D.  C. 

Subcommittee  on  Lecture  Courses 

55  Kendall  Cady,  Chairman . Chicago,  III. 

57  J.  Wallace  Paletou,  Vice  Chairman 

. New  Orleans  La. 

56  CiiAS.  J.  Kydd . East  Orange,  N.  J. 

DIVISION  OF  PUBLICATIONS 
55  Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

57  William  Walters,  Jr.,  Vice  Chairman 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

55  James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Journal  Editor. .  .Chicago,  Ill. 
55  Robert  T.  Hichfield . Washington,  1).  C. 

DIVISION  OF  RESEARCH 

55  Gordon  Tarr,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

56  George  Pipe,  Vice  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

57  Van  Holt  Garretf,  Jr . Denver,  Colo. 

DIVISION  OF  STANDARDS  &  PLANNING 

57  Gf.orcpE  Brush,  Chairman . Ixis  .\ngeles,  Calif. 

56  Felix  T.  Thoeren,  Vice  Chairman 

. Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

55  William  S.  Everett . Chicago,  Ill. 

ACCREDITING  COMMITTEE 

55  Carl  A.  Mayer,  Chairman . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

55  WiLUAM  S.  Everett  Vice  Chairman. .  .Chicago,  III. 

55  Warner  G.  Baird . Chicago,  Ill. 

56  Henry  G.  Beaumont . Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

57  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Florida 

56  J.  Clydesdale  Cush.man . New  York,  N.  Y. 


55 

55 

57 

55 
57 
57 
5<j 

56 
56 

56 
55 

57 
55 
57 

55 
57 

56 

55 

56 

57 
56 
56 


57 

55 
57 

56 

57 
56 


H.  D.  Der.mon . 

Robert  J.  Dotson _ 

Kenneth  Draper . 

Hal  G.  Easton . 

W.M.  D.  Galbreath... 
Howard  H.  Gilbert.  . 
Robert  C.  Goodman  . 
Ewart  W,  Goodwin  . . 

H.  Walter  Graves _ 

Albert  T.  Grimstead. 
Joseph  J.  Gumburg... 
Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Jr 
Robert  T.  Highfield. 

H.  P.  Holmes . 

O.  B.  Johnston . 

George  Ditson  Jones. 

Charles  J.  Kydd . 

Frank  J.  Lort . 

Frank  MacBride,  Jr... 

W.M.  J.  Martin . 

WiLUAM  McAinsh,  Jr- 

John  Ogden . 

George  J.  Pipe . 

Jules  Saxe . 

Waldemar  Spi.iid . 

R.  B.  Waggoman . . 

F.  PocHE  Waguespack. 
Theodore  J.  Weber.  . . 
F.  Orin  Wocmibury _ 


. Memphis,  Tenn. 

. . Savannah,  Ga. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

_ Memphis,  Tenn. 

- Cambridge,  Mass. 

. Norfolk,  Va. 

....  San  Diego,  Calif. 

- Philadelphia,  Pa. 

. Quebec,  Canada 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

.San  Francisco,  Calif. 
..Washington,  D.  C. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

. Tulsa,  Okla. 

. .  Long  Beach,  Calif. 
. .  .East  Orange,  N.  J. 

. Denver,  Colo. 

. .  .Sacramento,  Calif. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

..Washington,  D.  C. 

_ Milwaukee,  Wis. 

. Detroit,  Mich. 

San  Francisco,  Calif. 

. Portland,  Ore. 

.  Albuquerque,  N.  M. 

- New  Orleans,  La. 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

.Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


ADMISSIONS  COMMITI  EE 

W.M.  A.  P.  Watkins,  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

Lloyd  D.  Hanford,  Vice  Chairman 


56 

William  S.  Brenza . 

_ San  Francisco,  Calif. 

57 

Scott  N.  Brown . 

. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

55 

J.  T.  Chiott . 

. Asheville,  N.  C. 

56 

Charles  Christei . 

57 

Edmund  Cook . 

57 

Berkley  W.  Duck,  Jr _ 

57 

Arthur  Eckstein . 

57 

George  C.  Ewald . 

56 

Emanuel  Falk . 

57 

Ellis  Gcxidman . 

57 

T.  G.  Grant . 

56 

John  R.  Higgins . 

55 

J.  E.  Hollenbeck . 

_ W,  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

57 

Bret  Kelly . 

55 

A.  F.  Kerns . 

55 

John  J.  Lawler,  Jr . 

56 

Rex  B.  Little . 

57 

George  F.  Lochte . 

55 

Reid  J.  McClatchy . 
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56 
r)5 

57 
55 
55 

55 
57 
5® 

5') 

,')<> 

r)6 

56 


57 

55 

56 


55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


55 

55 

55 

sr) 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


57 

56 

55 


55 

55 

55 

55 

55 


Dunward  McDonaij),  Jr. 

Vincent  Mead . 

Stephen  L.  Mei.nyk _ 

J.  Wallace  Pai.etou - 

Kenneth  R.  Rice . 

John  D.  Snyder . 

Frank  R.  Sylveste;r . . . . 

R.  Gordon  Tarr . 

Felix  T.  Thoeren . 

John  B.  Wadsworth _ 

Richard  Works . 

Harry  D.  \V- oodward  . . . 


. Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

..San  Francisco,  Calif. 

_ Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

. N'ew  Orleans,  La. 

. Norfolk,  V'a. 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

. Boston,  Mass. 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

. .  .Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
..Council  Blulfs,  Iowa 

. . Dallas,  Texas 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 


BV-I.AWS  AND  REGUL.VTIONS  CO.MMITTEE 

J.  Wallace  1’aleiou,  Chairman .  .New  Orleans,  La. 

Kendall  Cady . Chicago,  HI. 

1).  P.  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 


Advisory  Committee  on  By-laws  and  Regulations 

David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Berkle:y  W.  Duck,  Jr . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Robert  T.  Highmeld . Washington,  D.  C. 

Carl  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 

WiixiAM  A.  P.  Watkins . Chicago,  Ill. 


CHAPTER  PRESIDENTS  COMMITTEE 

Arthur  Eckstein,  Chairman . New  York,  N.  Y. 

Theodore  J.  Weber,  Vice  Chairman.  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  L.  .Alcorn . Chicago,  Ill. 

Jack  Caminker . Detroit,  Mich. 

Victor  E.  Corrigan . Miami,  Fla. 

Haroi.d  E.  Denney . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Harry  D.  Dermon . Memphis,  Tenn. 

.Milburn  j.  Donohoe,  Jr . Washington,  D.  C. 

Robert  J.  Dotson . Savannah,  Ga. 

H.  Walter  Graves . Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Erwin  A.  Henschel . Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Donald  R.  Hueber . Indianapolis,  Ind. 

C.  Cordon  Jackson,  Jr . Dallas,  Tex. 

Jack  Jacobson . San  F'rancisco,  Calif. 

William  J.  Martin . Baltimore,  Md. 

Reid  J.  McClatchy . Sacramento,  Calif. 

Robert  Padgett . Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Lloyd  M.  Peterson . Omaha,  Nebr. 

Sidney  A.  Schwartz . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

W.M.  J.  Sexton . Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Charles  B.  Swensen . ]crsey  City,  N.  J. 

Morris  W.  Turner . Tulsa,  Okla. 

Harold  E.  Waldron . Quincy,  Mass. 

Stewart  Wicklin . .Sau  Diego,  C.alif. 

William  A.  Wurst . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


ETHICS  .AND  DISCIPLINE  COM.MHTEE 


Robert  C.  Nordblom,  C/iair/mm. ...  Boston,  Mass. 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Vice  Chairman . Pueblo,  Colo. 

Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  ^  . 


EXECUTIVE  COMM  n  LEE 
William  A.  Walters,  Chairman  .1. os  .Angeles,  Calif. 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim . Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

George  C.  Brush . Los  .Angeles,  Calif. 

J.  Russell  Doiron . Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Lloyd  D.  Haniord . San  Francisco,  Calif. 


2  2 


3 


55  J.  Wallace  Paixtou . New  Orleans,  I.a. 

55  Durand  Taylor . New  York,  N.  Y. 


MEETINGS  AND  CONVENTION  CO.MMITTEE 

55  Boyd  E.  Wilson,  Chairman . New  A'ork,  N. 

55  Howard  M.  Sonn,  Vice  Chairman.  .New  York,  N.  Y. 

55  Arthur  Eckstein . New  York,  N.  \. 

55  Maxine  R.  Hammond . Dayton,  Ohio 

55  (URL  A.  Mayer . Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MEMBERSHIP  COMMIT  !  EE 

55  Grant  A.  Benson,  Jr.  Chairman . Omaha,  Nebr. 

55  Sidney  .A.  Schwartz,  Vice  Chairman 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

55  .A.  L.  .Alcorn,  Chapter  President . Chicago,  HI. 

55  jACK  Caminker,  Chapter  President. .  .Detroit,  Mich. 

55  A'ictor  E.  Corrigan,  Chapter  President  .Miami,  Fla. 

55  Harold  E.  Denney,  Chapter  President 

. Kansas  City,  Mo. 

55  Harry  D.  Dermon,  Chapter  President 

. Memphis,  Tenn. 

55  Milburn  J.  Donohoe,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Washington,  D.  C. 

55  Robert  J.  Dotson,  Vice  President. .  .Savannah,  Ga. 

r,5  Arthur  Eckstein,  Chapter  President 

. New  York,  N.  Y. 

55  E.vianuai.  E.  Falk,  Vice  President 

. Newport  News,  V'a. 

55  Herbert  E.  Goldberg,  Vice  President 

. East  Orange,  N.  J. 

55  H.  Walter  Graves,  Chapter  President 

. Philadelphia,  Pa. 

53  Lloyd  D.  Hani  ord,  Vice  President 

. .San  Francisco,  Calif. 

55  Erwin  A.  Henschel,  Chapter  President 

. Milwaukee,  Wis. 

55  Donald  R.  Hueber,  Chapter  President 

. Indianapolis,  Ind. 

33  C.  Gordon  Jackson,  Jr.,  Chapter  President 

. Dallas,  Texas 

35  Jack  Jacobson,  Chapter  President 

. San  Francisco,  Calif. 

35  John  Lawler,  Jr.,  Vice  President.  .Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

35  Frank  L.  Lort,  Vice  President . Denver,  Colo. 

33  Wii.i.iA.M  J.  Martin,  Chapter  President 

. Baltimore,  Md. 

33  Reid  J.  McClatchy,  Chapter  President 

. Sacramento,  Calif. 

33  Robert  Padgett,  Chapter  President 

. Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

33  Lloyd  M.  Peterson,  Chapter  President 

. Omaha,  Nebr. 

33  (iEORGE  J.  Pipe,  Vice  President . Detroit,  Mich. 

33  Haroed  j.  Rieger,  Vice  President . Chicago,  Ill. 

33  William  J.  Sexton,  Chapter  President 

. Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

33  Ray.mond  K.  Sheriee,  Vice  President 

. Kansas  City,  .Mo. 

33  Waldemar  Spliid,  Vice  President _ Portland,  Ore. 

33  CiiAS.  B.  Swensen,  Chapter  President 

. Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

33  Frank  R.  Sylvester,  Vice  President. .  .Boston,  Mass. 

33  Morris  W.  Turner,  Chapter  President. 'TusXa,  Okla. 
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55  Harold  E.  Waldron,  Chapter  President 

. Quincy,  Mass. 

55  Theodore  J.  Weber,  Chapter  President 

. St.  Louis,  Mo. 

55  Stewart  Wicxlin,  Chapter  President 

. San  Diego,  Calif. 

55  Richard  V.  Works,  Vice  President. .  .Dallas,  Texas 
55  William  A.  Worst,  Chapter  President 

. Cincinnati,  Ohio 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 
55  J.  Russell  Doiron,  Chairman. . .  .Baton  Rouge,  La. 
55  Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Vice  Chairman 

. Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

55  Raymond  Bosley . Toronto,  Canada 

55  D.  P,  Ducy . Pueblo,  Colo. 

55  J.  L.  Hearin . Tampa,  Fla. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEES,  1955 
AMO  PROMOTION  COMMITTEE 

57  Raymond  Bosley,  Chairman . Toronto,  Canada 

57  Carlton  Schultz,  Vice  Chairman.  .Cleveland,  Ohio 


56  A.  T.  Beckwith . Miami,  Fla 

55  David  W.  Childs . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

56  Hal  Easton . Omaha,  Nebr. 

56  Stephen  Melnyk . Ix>s  .Xngeles,  Calif. 

55  L.  F.  Niles . Cambridge,  Mass. 

55  R.  K.  Sheriff . Kansas  City,  Mo. 

56  R.  B.  Wacgoman . Allnujuerqiie,  N.  M. 


BUDGET  AND  FINANCE  COMMITTEE 
55  William  A.  1’.  Waiki.ns,  Chairman _ Chicago,  111. 


55  Warner  Baird,  Vice  Chairman . Chicago,  Ill. 

55  .\kriiLR  Elksilin . New  York,  N.  Y. 


DISPLAY  COMMITTEE 

55  George  J.  Pipe,  Chairman . Detroit,  Mich. 

55  Morton  S.  Kline  Vice  Chairman _ Trenton,  N.  J. 

55  E.manuel  E.  Falk . Newport  News,  Va. 

55  W'aldemar  Spliid . Portland,  Ore. 


PAST  PRESIDENTS’  CLUB 


J.  William  Markeim,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  Chairman . 1941 

J.  Russell  Doiron,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  Secretary-Treasurer . 1954 

•  Howard  E.  Haynie,  Chicago,  Ill . ‘934-35 

Edward  G.  Hacker,  Lansing,  Mich . 1936 

Harry  A.  Taylor,  East  Orange,  N,  J . 1937 

James  C.  Downs,  Jr.,  Chicago,  Ill . *938-39 

H.  P.  Holmes,  Detroit,  Mich . 1940 

Robert  C.  Ncmuiblom,  Boston,  Mass . 1942 

George  R.  Morrison,  Denver,  Colo . 1943 

Charles  F.  Curry,  Kansas  City,  Mo . 1944 

Delbert  S.  Wenzlick,  St.  Louis,  Mo . 1945-46 

Durand  Taylor,  New  York,  N.  Y . 1947 

Kendall  Cady,  Chicago,  HI . 1948 

D.  P.  Ducy,  Pueblo,  Colo . 1949 

Carey  Winston,  Washington,  D.  C . 1950 

Ormonde  A.  Kieb,  Washington,  D.  C . 1951 

Henry  G.  Beaumont,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif . 1952 

Stanley  W.  Arnheim,  Pittsburgh,  Pa . 1953 


•  Deceased 
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